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Over 100 Miles Per Hour 


That’s over 146 feet in one second. 
Amazing speed for an absolutely 
stock car!—Greatest test of built-in 
quality and durability! Conclusive 
Why 


pay more and not enjoy the many 


proof of efficient performance! 


exclusive superiorities, including Dual- 
Ratio, obtainable only in the World’s 
Champion Auburn? A car capable of 


such unprecedented achievements can 


/60 HP 





meet your requirements better, easier, 
longer, and more economically. Ask 
your Auburn dealer for a demonstra- 
tion. Under supervision of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, Auburn 
breaks all strictly stock open and closed 
car records for speed from 1 to 500 
miles on the sun-baked floor of Muroc 
Dry Lake, California. Fastest time was 


100.7746 Miles Per Hour for one mile. 


low as 8975" am 


Equipment other than standard, extra. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation. 


All prices subject to change without notice. 
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Objectives and Administrative Policies 
of Kiwanis International for 1932 - 1933 








OBJECTIVES 


ver ‘y Kiwanian should feel the universal appeal 
of these fundamental objectives and seriously enter 


the vast fields of service they suggest. 


Personal Service to Under-Privileged Children. 

Intelligent, Aggressive and Serviceable Citizenship. 
Friendly Understanding Among All Citizens, Rural and Urban. 
Vocational Guidance. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Work. 


oo & WY PB 


SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 
(On Current Problems) 


|. Maintenance of Adequate Educational Facilities. 


2. Business-like Methods in Administrative Government. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


|. To extend adequate leadership training through every district and club by the 
faithful application of the suggested conference and training schools. 


2. To promote and extend all provisions of the Three-Year Plan through the devo- 
tion, efforts and interest of all Kiwanis members. 


3. To encourage personal and active participation by all members in every 
Kiwanis objective. 


. To enjoy enthusiastic, optimistic fellowship. 
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Unity in 
Diversity 


AN EXPLANATION OF OUR 
CONSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENT 


By HON. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Chief Justice, United States Supreme Court 


In discussing our constitutional ar- 
rangements, the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court says, “We 
are constantly reminded that the 
streams of political life will not 
rise higher than their source and 
that the security of the nation 
must ultimately be found in the 
sense of individual civic responsi- 
bility.” 


T IS NOT 
surprising that some people find our 
constitutional arrangements somewhat 
difficult to comprehend. Even judges, 
the final arbiters of interpretation, 
have not infrequently suspected their 
brethren of the bench of an invincible 
ignorance on some crucial points. 
Structurally, the American system is 
simple and seems almost the inevit- 
able one in its general features. It 
gives us unity in diversity. A strong 
national government was essential to 
our security and development and it 
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Hon. Charles Evans Hughes 


was provided by a practical adjust- 
ment designed to give us a national 
organization supreme within _ its 
sphere, while conserving in the states 
appropriate power to deal with local 
concerns. 


Distinction Between Canadian 
and U. S. Systems 

It is interesting to note the dis- 
tinction between this system and that 
of Canada, where authority not con- 
ferred upon the provinces resides in 
the Dominion Government, and thus, 
as I understand it, the Dominion 
Government controls procedure in 
criminal matters, with resulting uni- 
formity. With us, the authority of 
the states was not conferred but re- 
tained. After independence was won, 
they were sources, not grants of 
power, while the National Govern- 
ment was established with the limited 


powers granted to it by the Federal 
Constitution. The powers not thus 
delegated, nor prohibited to the states 
were expressly reserved to the states 
respectively, or to the people. 

I shall not attempt to appraise the 
merits of the two systems but merely 
to indicate the historical reason for 
the divergence. Our system was the 
natural result of the exigencies of in- 
dependent commonwealths, jealous of 
their prerogatives and yet composed 
of peoples who needed a_ national 
government operating effectively and 
uniformly to attain necessary na- 
tional ends. The maintenance of lo- 
cal power in its original sources was 
inevitable. The consequence has been 
to give opportunity for what some 
may regard as a bewildering diver- 
sity in local laws and administration, 
but it has saved us from a centraliza- 
tion which, considering the variety 
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of needs of developing communities 
in a vast extent of country, might 
have broken down the national gov- 
ernment. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, not 
only the security, but the efficiency, 
of the Union lies in the appropriate 
maintenance of the authority of the 
states within the proper spheres of 
local government and local policy. 
Despite all the economic changes and 
the intimacies of closely related ac- 
tivities, notwithstanding the vast ex- 
of interstate commerce in 
novel forms leading to unanticipated 
applications of the national authority, 
which granted with extraordi- 
nary wisdom in a_ very general 
formula, the states continue as reser- 
voirs of power reserved, not con- 
ferred, by which they deal with a 
multitude of particular concerns, and 
differentiations congenial to 
local Whatever criticism 
may be passed upon the details of this 
organization, its nature has made 
easy the adaptations, as the country 
has been settled and state after state 
has been admitted to the Union as a 
basis of equality with the original 
thirteen 


pansion 


was 


enjoy 
sentiment. 


states. 


Preserve Balance Between 
States and Nation 


However difficult it may be, in con- 
stitutional interpretation, to maintain 
perfectly, and to the satisfaction of 
all, this balance between state and 
nation, it is of the essence of Ameri- 
can institutions that it should be pre- 
served so far as human wisdom makes 
this possible, and that encroachments 
upon state authority, however con- 
trived, should be resisted with the 
same intelligent determination as that 
which demands that the national au- 
thority should be fully exercised to 
meet national needs. 

This is not simply the responsi- 


bility of the courts. It is funda- 
mentally the responsibility of the 
people, the ultimate repository of 


political power who may make and 
unmake institutions and finally deter- 
mine what sort of government they 
will have. We are constantly re- 
minded that the streams of political 
life will not rise higher than their 
source, and that the security of the 
nation must ultimately be found in 
the sense of individual civic respon- 
sibility, in that political virtue which 
begins at home. 


Judicial Function Essential 


You will at once observe how nat- 
ural and essential has been the judi- 
cial function, a feature of our insti- 
tutions in which foreign students have 
been especially interested, in inter- 





preting and appying our constitu- 
tional provisions and thus securing 
the preservation of constitutional 
privileges and restrictions. If the 
Congress could determine the limits 
of its own authority, it could destroy 
the states. It could usurp the author- 
ity of the national executive. If the 
states could determine the limitations 
of their power, they could destroy 
the Union. If the President could 
finally interpret the Constitution for 
himself, executive authority could be 
made supreme. in 
a system, with a written constitution 
establishing state 
power and there 
must be a final arbiter, that is, final 
until the people in the constitutional 
method prescribe a change, if that be 
desired. 

It was also necessary that this ar- 
biter of constitutional interpretation 
should be as far removed as possible 
from the sway of passion, of partisan 
motives, from the swirl of temporary 
gusts of the political wind. More- 
over, the rights of individuals are 
concerned in the distribution of 
powers, and controversies arise 
they must be determined in accord 
ance with law, that is, the funda- 
mental law. 

Thus we have the classic explana- 
tion of the scope of the judicial power 
reposed in a supreme national trib- 
unal. With the fallibility of men, but 
with judicial temper and sincere con- 
viction, this tribunal has sought to 
keep the faith and to develop a con- 
stitutional jurisprudence reasonably 
harmonious and systematic. Natur- 
ally, when legislative arrangements 
become the subject of judicial exam- 
ination, when statutes of state and 
national legislatures are subject to 
constitutional tests and difficult ques- 
tions give rise to serious differences 
of opinion, decisions become the sub- 
ject of keen public scrutiny and 
sometimes of severe criticism. That 
is wholesome. Such criticism, or 
even the justice of it in particular 
cases, does not observe the import- 
ance of the judicial function, as ques- 
tions upon which men of equal ability 


Somewhere such 


restrictions — of 


of national power, 


as 





CONSTITUTION WEEK 


Constitution Week, Septem- 
ber 11-17, will be observed by 
all Kiwanis clubs in the United 
States in emphasizing better 
citizenship. 

A bulletin of suggestions which 
will be forwarded to all clubs will 
help to develop programs. 
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and sincerity differ must be decided, 
so that government may go on. 

If even scientists disagree, if the- 
ologians and sociologists are in con- 
stant debate, if the policies of great 
statesmen conflict, why should judges 
be expected to be always in accord? 
The extent of their harmonious action 
is really more remarkable than occa- 
sional difference of opinion. With- 
out undertaking to defend this sys- 
tem, perhaps it may be said that the 
judicial department of our govern- 
ment has worked quite as well as the 
others, and it is difficult to see, if it 
had not existed, how the others could 
have worked at all, or at least with 
the measure of restraint which the 
Constitution contemplated. 


Individual Rights 


The founders of our government 
were not content in establishing re 
strictions for state and nation with 
respect to each other, but in addition 
put special limitations upon both in 
the interest of individual liberty. The 
founders sought to establish repre 
sentative government, but they had a 
profound distrust of legislatures. It 
is not for me to say to what extent, 
if at all, that distrust has been dissi 
pated. Not content with the implica- 
tions of the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution as proposed by the Con 
stitutional Convention, there were at 
once added amendments to assure the 
conservation of individual rights. 

Among other things, the Congress 
was prohibited from depriving any 
person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law. Madi- 
son, often called the father of the 
Constitution, who took a leading part 
in the preparation of these amend- 
ments, stated their purpose. Said he: 
“If they are incorporated into the 
Constitution, independent tribunals of 
justice will consider themselves in a 
peculiar manner the guardians of 
those rights; they will be an impene- 
trable bulwark against every assump- 
tion of power in the Legislative or 
Executive.” 

The ten amendments adopted at the 
outset applied to the Federal Govern- 
ment and not to the state govern- 
ments, but after the Civil War an- 
other amendment, the Fourteenth, 
provided that no state should deprive 
any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law or 
deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the 
laws. The broad language of the 
amendment thus transcended the im- 
mediate objects in view, and as the 
restriction on State power became 
part of the fundamental law, it be- 
came the duty of the courts to en- 

(Turn to page 425) 
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Banking systems are not made 
safe by form—whether they be 
branch or unit banks. They are 
safe only in proportion to the re- 
lations between the demands for 
cash which will be made upon 
them and the degree to which 
the banks can liquidate loans and 
investments to meet those de- 
mands. 


UST WE 
junk the American unit banking sys- 
tem in order to solve our banking 
problems, as is suggested by Immedi- 
ate Past President Campbell of the 
Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ohio, in his 
outline for banking reform in the 
July issue of Tue Kiwanis Maga- 
ZINE? 

Or will we learn that the theory 
that branch banks per se safe 
banks is just another of those illu- 
about guarantee of bank de- 


are 


sions 
posits ? 

In fairness to his profession, the 
writer asks the privilege of continu- 
ing the discussion of banking reform 
started by Mr. Campbell’s article, lest 
the thought that branch banking will 
cure our troubles do more damage 
than it has already done. 

It is with honest foreboding that 
the great majority of American bank- 
ers have watched the spread of the 
false idea that the British system of 
vast banking trusts was somehow bet- 
ter than our traditional local financial 
independence and responsibility. Per- 
sonally they think the American 
system is better and worth fighting 
for. 

The stock argument of the branch 
bank enthusiasts is that Canada and 
England have no_ bank failures. 
Therefore “if we had branch banking, 
we would have none.” 

We should have had enough branch 
bank failures in the United States— 
and we have had plenty—to teach us 
differently, but even the idea that 


England and Canada have had no 
bank failures can be refuted as an 


illusion. 





Don't Junk the Unit Banks 






By R. O. BYERRUM 


Vice-President, University State Bank, Chicago 


Meanwhile, depositors who have 
trusted 19,000 unit bankers in the 
United States, can point with grati- 
tude to the fact that their banks are 





R. O. Byerrum 


open, and that their money is safe 
when it is worth more to them than 
at any time in their lives, and despite 
of world-wide depression 


lost value. 


a period 
when everything else has 


Chain Bank Failures in the 
United States 

Perhaps it will surprise some of 
our people, this remark about United 
States branch bank failures. But the 
truth is that many bank closings 
which have been listed as unit banks, 
have been the result of affiliation in 
chains which controlled them—often 
to the abuse of their lending powers 
—as closely as ever branch banks can 
be controlled. 

The residents of many areas in the 
United States, however, would not be 
surprised at this unit banker’s com- 
plaint against branch failures. The 
residents of the areas listed below 
know that branch and chain systems 
did not bring them any special safety. 


Treasurer, Kiwanis Club of Hyde Park 


Here is a partial record of chain 
bank failures in the United States in 
the past few years: 

Peoples State Bank of South Car- 
olina, covering its state with 4+ 
branches; closed December 31, 1931. 

Arizona State Bank with five 
branches; closed June 26, 1932. 

The Bank of United States, New 
York City, with 59 branches; closed 


December 11, 1930. 

Federal National Bank of Boston, 
closely controlling eight affiliated 
“unit” banks; closed December 15, 
1931. 

National Republic Bancorporation 


and Foreman National chain systems 
of Chicago, of which only the parent 
banks and selected units were saved 
in June, 1931, by mergers, one of 
which so affected a 
bank that it 


Government 


large Chicago 
for the 
Finance 


was necessary 
Reconstruction 
Corporation a year later to guaran- 
tee its $100,000,000 deposits. 

Banco Kentucky chain, Louisville, 
controlling seven “units’’; closed No- 
vember 17, 1930. 

The A. B. Banks-American Ex- 
change Trust chain, with headquar- 
ters at Little Rock, Arkansas, with 
27 apparently “unit” banks affiliated ; 
closed November 17, 1930. 

The Manley-Bankers Trust Co. 
chain of Atlanta, Georgia, with 87 
“units”; closed in 1926. 

The group of Bain Banks of Chi- 
cago, controlling 12 “units”; 
June 9, 1931. 

The Bankers Trust Co., Philadel- 
phia, with 20 branches; closed De- 
cember 22, 1930. 

The United States National Bank, 
Los Angeles, eight branches; closed 
August 18, 1931. 

The Security Home 
Toledo, Ohio, with 10 
closed June 17, 1931. 

To this rather impressive list, with 
deposits running into hundreds of 
millions, of branch and chain bank 
collapses, which were due to many of 
the same abuses which weaken unit 
banks on a larger scale, we could 
name important branch and group 
banking systems in Detroit, Boston, 
San Francisco, and other cities, which 
got into trouble, but which were 


closed 


Trust Co., 
branches; 
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The author claims that chain 
banks and branch systems were 
among the weakest links in our 
banking system and that legisla- 
tion similar to that in England and 
Canada to safeguard bank loans 
would protect the unit banks. 





merged or supported by other banks 
or with United States credit until the 
crisis was past. 

All these unfortunate systems were 
participated in by honest local bank 
ers who assumed that there was spe 
cial strength in diversification and 
Many 


by bankers who wanted to avoid the 


multiplication. were formed 
rural banking closures which had once 
before apparently taught a lesson for 
branch banking in 1921. 

Instead of making their institu- 
tions safe, many of these chain and 
branch systems went down relatively 
early in the depression. They were 
among the weakest links in the Ameri- 
can banking system. As they crashed, 
they weakened confidence in our 
banking system and inspired wide- 
spread hoarding. 
and chain 


If such big branch 
could not be 
trusted, the public asked, what banks 
could? 

Can we still consider branch bank- 
ing as an important cure-all when we 
consider this history of multiple 
banking in the United States? 

Particularly when we consider that 
the type of would-be big banker who 
is attracted by the quick expansion 
possible through branch bank exten 
sion has so often been of the entirely 
untrustworthy stock-jobber, promoter 
type? 

The answer to this, by the branch 
banking enthusiast, is that better 
banking supervision will make the 
branch banks safer. 

So also better supervision would 
make unit banks safer! 

But can we expect better supervi 
sion in the future, when great branch 
systems, with vast political power, 
apply the same pressure for favors 
upon the examination 
many did in 1926-29? 

If you want supervision that will 
supervise rather than 
servient to the banks of the United 
States, better not let the banks get 
too extensive in scope and_ political 
power, 


systems 


system that 


become sub 


British Example No Solution 
for the United States 


Ignoring all this, the branch bank 
reform advocate looks fondly toward 
Great Britain, and to Canada where 
the British branch banking system is 
followed, and comments superficially 


that they have no bank failures there. 

Wherefore, their system is better! 
And we should junk our unit bank- 
ing with its local independence and 
responsibility in order to create simi- 
lar banking trusts in the United 
States! He is quite innocent of 
knowledge, of course, that the Ca 
nadians have special legislation which 
safeguards bank loans, and which, if 
it were adopted in this country, would 
protect unit banks exactly as they 
have found it necessary to protect 
their branch banks from failure. 
Their law gives extraordinary privi 
leges to the banks; the Canadian 
banker being a silent partner in any 
business to which he loans money. 
He also has a first lien upon all the 
liquid assets of the business, not only 
those originally accepted as security 
but any goods substituted therefor in 
the regular course of business. The 
bank’s lien is prior to that of any 
other creditor. The banker absolutely 
controls the debtors. It is very much 
of a question whether or not manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and _ other 
creditors would like that sort of thing 
in this country. 

However, let us examine the idea 
of branch banking safety. 

British banking tradition, untram- 
meled by the demands of examiners 
for collateral or securities behind 
every loan and investment, does not 
lend upon “frozen assets’’ to the same 
extent to which American unit banks 
have been encouraged by their various 
legislatures and Congresses in a mis- 
taken idea that it was well for the 
country to make money 
borrowers on long term credit, mort 


“easy” for 


gages, etc. 

This alone would make the British 
system stronger than the American 
whether it were made up of unit 
banks or of branch banks. 

When banks make mistakes, they 
must liquidate them or fail. In 
Canada, the 28 banks which they had 
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in 1860 are now reduced to 11. In 
England, the scores of banks which 
they had in 1860, are now reduced 
to a “Big Five.” Instead of closures 
and liquidation they have mergers. 
So far so good. 

But mergers can only go so far, 
and with them comes inadjustability 
and the evils of centralization and 
trusts increase. These dangers, in 
England, could not be tolerated be- 
vond a certain point, and Parliament 
forbid more mergers a few years ago. 

In this irresistible gravitation 
toward centralization lies branch 
banking’s peculiar dangers and weak- 
nesses, dangers and weaknesses which 
make the sources of complaint against 
our unit banking system appear as 
blessings in disguise, since the local 
bank is a major factor in that local 
growth by which American enterprise 
has outstripped both British and Ca- 
nadian. 

Please do not let these arguments 
be construed as a criticism or con- 
demnation of the British banking 
system. For a nation as industrially, 
financially and socially centralized as 
Great Britain, centralized banking 
may be absolutely the best banking 
which can be had. But the point is 
that it is not per se safer than unit 
banking. 

Banking systems are not made safe 
by form, whether they be branch or 
unit banks. They are safe only in 
proportion to the relations between 
the demands for cash which will be 
made upon them and the degree to 
which the bankers can liquidate loans 
and investments to meet these de- 
mands. 


Abandonment of Gold Standard Cost 
More Than All American Bank Closures 
in Past Twenty Years 


But even with the element of 
strength of avoidance of many frozen 
assets on which many American banks 
lend, the British branch banking svys- 
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tems ran into the greatest banking 
failure in history on September 21, 
1931, a failure which is costing 
British bank depositors more than all 
the money lost in American bank 
failures in the past 20 years. 

We repeat for emphasis more than 
all the money lost in American bank 
failures in 20 years. 

What is the abandonment of the 
gold standard in Great Britain but 
the greatest bank failure in history? 

Perhaps all that Great Britain’s 
going off the gold standard means to 
the average American is that “Paris 
withdrew gold from London.” 

What really happened was one of 
the greatest bank runs in history, 
with millions being withdrawn daily 
from London's “Big Five’ banks, 
both by frightened Britishers and by 
Londoners for transfer to France. 
The Bank of England, which held 
their reserves, was drained. It bor- 
rowed $250,000,000 on its best assets 
from the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York to stem the run. Rumors 
were that first one of the “Big Five’’ 
was in trouble, and then another. 

Any one of these huge _ branch 
banks was “too big’’ to be permitted 
to close, too big for orderly liquida- 
tion. In supporting them, the Bank 
of England was forced off the gold 
standard, with enormous losses to not 
only every British bank depositor and 
bond holder but every one who owned 
a pound. 

These losses were rendered difficult 
for the average layman to see be- 
cause they are beclouded by the fact 
that they are losses in buying power 
instead of in dollars. 

But if you had $4,865 on deposit 
in any one of 19,000 American banks 
and £1,000, the equivalent amount, 
on deposit in London, today your 
£1,000 would be worth only $3,650, 
or about 25% less than your Ameri- 
can deposit. With further deprecia- 
tion of the pound sterling the loss 
may be 35% or 50% before stabiliza- 
tion is accomplished. 

When this loss is spread over all 
British bank deposits, which equalled 
about $12,500,000,000, it becomes 
about $3,000,000,000 in United States 
money. 

This is actually more than all the 
money Jost in both branch and _ unit 


bank failures in the United States in 
the past 20 years. 

True, $6,000,000,000 in deposits 
has been tied up in American bank 
closings, but an average of 66% to 
88% has been recovered. At most, 
our actual American losses, under the 
unit banking system which we are ad- 
vised to junk, will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,000,000,000. 

With $50,000,000,000 on deposit in 
American unit banks, our losses thus 
far are in the neighborhood of 4%, 
as compared with 25% in Great 
Britain which has no unit banks. In 
Canada where depreciation of the 
pound is less than in England, losses 
range about 15%; as compared with 
our 4%. 

Yet we are advised to adopt the un- 
wieldy, inadjustible British system 
with its certain prospects of abuse 
in the hands of United States stock 
jobbers and promoters! 


Propaganda for Branch Banking a 
Factor in the Depression 


We have written thus at length, be- 
cause as a unit banker we see the 
existence of an integral part of the 
American system of living and build- 
ing being threatened for totally spe- 
cious reasons. 

We know that for the past five 
years a propaganda has been point- 
ing out the “weaknesses” of unit bank- 
ing, and ignoring branch failures or 
even calling upon United States tax- 
payers’ money to save branch banks 
in trouble. 

Important United States officials 
have lent their influence directly and 
indirectly to this propaganda. Has 
this been because the adoption of 
branch banking would give them a 
perfect alibi for the failure of once 
trusted Federal supervision to keep 
national banks safe? 

How many unit banks this vicious 
propaganda has undermined, not 
many can tell. But it certainly has 
been a factor in the depression. 

This insidious propaganda has been 
specially financed by holding com 
panies, some of them _ out-and-out 
stock jobbers, for the purpose of 


aggrandizing their own interests, by 
creating fear in the public mind about 
their small town banks. 
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Individual effort and initiative in 
the field of business, banking and 
industry is decidedly American 
and should be jealously preserved. 
With the local banker there is 
local financial responsibility which 
has been a source of great 
strength. 





As to Mr. Campbell's other pro- 
posals for banking reform, they may 
work out well but whatever might be 
adopted along the lines he suggests 
could be corrected and amended if it 
were found later to be an injurious 
or unsound experiment. 


Individual Initiative Should 
Be Preserved 


But let the fostering of branch 
banking once become the official policy 
of the United States, and the pressure 
upon existence of unit banks in this 
country will wipe them out as surely 
as the chain stores have wiped out 
the independent grocers. 

And with the local banker will go 
the local financial independence and 
responsibility which has been a 
source of strength and growing power 
for the American community. 

The thoughtful person will recog- 
nize the subject under discussion as 
a social problem fraught with many 
possibilities. The middle class people 
in the United States have been the 
great stabilizing influence of the 
country and rightly should be. In 
the centralization of industry, wealth 
and power there is a tendency to do 
away with the middle class, thus cre- 
ating a most fertile field in which 
the communist and red may operate. 

Individual effort and initiative in 
the field of business, banking and in- 
dustry is decidedly American and 
should be jealously preserved. 

Why swap the unit banking system, 
which has been so much an _ instru- 
ment in United States progress, for 
one which in effect has brought huge 
losses and relatively slow growth and 
inadjustability to Great Britain and 
her dominions? 

Is there anv good reason for do- 
ing so? 
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T THE INTER 
national Convention, held in Cleveland 
in 1921, there was put on what was 
known as the “Canadian Hour.” In 
1922, at Toronto, a “United States 
Hour” was one of the high lights of 
that convention. 

Today we are gathered practically 
on the boundary line that separates 
the two great that give 
Kiwanis its international character, 
and with this in mind the committee 
in charge of the program has allo- 
cated space to be known as the “In- 
ternational Hour.” 

With that fine quality of courtesy 
for which Kiwanis is justly noted, I, 
as the representative of that country 
whose within full 
have been asked to speak first. 

It is expected that I say something 
regarding my native country, that vast 
land of promise, and I shall, but only 
briefly—not because there is little to 
tell--but rather because there are so 
many grave responsibilities which we 


countries 


shores are view, 











of this continent share in common, 
and regarding which I desire to speak. 

I would prove a most unworthy rep 
resentative of Canada at this “Inter 
national Hour,” were the measure and 
quality of my loyalty and devotion to 
my own country a matter of question 
or doubt. In other words, love of 
one’s country must precede and form 
the basis for good will towards the 
people of other lands. 


The True International Spirit 


Ten years ago, at Toronto, I had 
the honor of saying a few words by 
way of preface to the “United States 
Hour,” and I now beg your indul- 
gence to reminisce a little and ask 
your permission to repeat in part 
what I said on that occasion: 

“We (Kiwanians) pride ourselves 
on being an international organiza- 
tion. Unfortunately for the world in 
general, there are altogether too many 
international 


so-called organizations 


made up of men and women who 
think that internationalism, as they 
dddress before the Detroit Convention, Tuesday 
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term it, is a substitute for direct and 
unswerving loyalty to their own coun- 
tries. We, who conduct our organiza- 
tion on the proper basis of high 
ideals, in striking contrast to such 
ideas, know full well that if interna- 
tional organizations are to succeed, 
their members must first of all be in- 
tensely loyal to their own countries 
and if they are, then the true inter- 
national spirit is bound to follow. 

“As I have just said, antecedent 
to the true international spirit, there 
must be intense and unswerving loy- 
alty to the flag of one’s own coun- 
try. Let me press our claim to the 
true international spirit by reminding 
you that in the space of four short 
years, 950,000—almost a million— 
men died for that flag, another 
2,500,000 bled for it, 200,000 endured 
prison for it; all told, 9,500,000 men 
fought for it, in a war beyond our 
own borders.” 

I ask you to please follow me in 
your mind’s eye to that beautiful city 
of towers, Ottawa, the capital of the 
Dominion of Canada. The Canadian 
House of Parliament is of Gothic de- 
sign, with an unusually beautiful and 
imposing central tower rising over 200 
feet. This building is set on a hill 
150 feet above the Ottawa River, 
which at this point is nearly a mile 
wide. The blue hills of the Lauren- 
tian Range form the background. 





Cathedral Windows 

I was born in Ottawa, lived there 
as a boy, knew every nook and cor- 
ner in the Parliament buildings, 
learned to love them and also learned 
to regard them as the symbol of su- 
preme authority in our land. The 
great central tower typified to me 
love of country—that flame within us 
which never dies, that golden chord 
which binds us to the golden past, 
that tunes our ears and hearts to catch 
the vibrant messages of the voices that 
call across the ages, dead voices that 
are never dumb, that challenge us to 
greater things, that spur us on in an 
endeavor to match the achievements of 
those courageous souls who carved 
their names high in the hall of fame. 
Under the arches of the great tower 
the leaders of Canada have passed, 
the leaders of today are passing, the 
leaders of generations yet to come will 
pass. 

It is therefore but fitting that over 
the three great cathedral windows in 
the tower should be inscribed that 
which reflects the character of the Ca- 
nadian people. Over the east window, 
looking towards the rising sun and 
suggesting that the window of the 
soul of the nation is ever open east- 
ward, to catch the great message that 
will some day come adown the slant- 


ing rays of the eternal dawn, is 


carved: 


“He shall have dominion also 
from sea to sea.” 


Over the west window, looking 
towards the golden sunset, and re- 
minding us of those brave souls who 
“went west” that others might live— 
coupled with the hope that never 
again may the sun be darkened by 
the souls of brave men homing back 
to God—is carved: 


“Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 


Over the south, or main window, is 
a second quotation from the 72nd 
Psalm: 


“Give the king thy judgments, 
O God, and thy righteousness 
unto the king’s son.”’ 


I would like you to feel with me 
that the very soul of the Canadian 
people looks out through those great 
windows, and that the inscriptions 
above them are echoed in the hearts 
of all true Canadians. The great 
tower was not built to pierce the sky; 
rather is it to be looked upon as the 
arm of the nation, reaching heaven- 
ward to claim for the people fulfill- 
ment in generous measure of the 
psalmist’s prayer: 


“Give the king thy judgments, 
O God, and thy righteousness 
unto the king’s son.” 


That is the faith and hope of the 
Canadian people; that is the faith of 
our forefathers, that has come down 
to us; the faith that, please God, will 
exalt our nation and keep us in the 
paths of peace. 

The measure of our faith is the 
measure of our loyalty, and it is the 
fineness, the purity, of that slender 
but strong golden cord we call loy- 
alty, that makes possible the develop- 
ment of the true international spirit. 
It is in that spirit—the true spirit— 
that I come before you this morning. 


Kiwanis in Retrospect 


Today we view Kiwanis in retro- 
spect and it is with mingled feelings 
that we look back through the years 
and recall the difficulties and disap- 
pointments that were ever too pres- 
ent in the early days. Now that they 
are things of the past we shall re- 
member them only as the dark back- 
ground that served to bring into 
sharper relief the brightness of the 
successful undertakings. We should 
rejoice, as we do rejoice, that Ki- 
wanis during the past has ever been 
an onward and upward moving force. 
We take pleasurable pride in recalling 














the outstanding events in our as yet 


short history. We stand debtor to 


those devoted leaders who, in the 
early days, had the courage of their 
convictions. They were men _ of 


vision. They saw the need and, with 
strength of character befitting the 
times, rose up and like the patriarchs 
of old, stood before the sepulchre of 
dead hopes and sounded the call to 
life. 

Will you permit me, in developing 
this thought of leadership by Kiwanis, 
to again reminisce a bit? 

Speaking at the Cleveland Conven- 
tion in 1921, I said: ‘““Never since the 
world began has there been so great 
a need for real leadership as there is 
today, for without it the world will 
be badly upset by the all too many 
cross currents, and unless we are alive 
to the situation and raise up real lead- 
ers to guide the masses, we will some 
day find our much vaunted civiliza- 
tion out among the awful wreckage 
of ‘no-man’s land,’ with Reds and 
Bolsheviks in the saddle and the soul 
of man in the dust.” 

Then again, speaking at Chicago in 
January, 1922, I said: “We should 
refuse to give hospitality to any who 
cannot or do not appreciate citizen- 
ship in either of our two great coun- 
tries. We have no room on this side 
of the pond for that noisy, arrogant 
type of man who, instead of seeking 
to get in step with the country of his 
adoption, endeavors to upset every 
thing by offensively proclaiming some 
fancied grievance and so appealing to 
a false, fiery spirit that invariably 
breeds trouble. They may stand for 
that sort of thing in Europe. We 
won't. 

“Right now there are people, even 
nations, who would break down all 
that makes for law and order and de- 
stroy and do away with all that is 
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sacred and holy. The responsibility 
for seeing that this damnable doctrine 
of destruction is not extended rests 
upon the shoulders of the English- 
speaking nations.” 


inescapable Responsibility 


Please do not misunderstand 
me. These quotations from Kiwanis 
speeches made ten and eleven years 
ago are not given with a view to sug- 
gesting the gift of prophecy on my 
part, but rather to bring sharply be- 
fore us our ever present and _ ines- 
capable responsibility in the matter of 
promoting leadership and good citi- 
zenship. The need is greater today 
than ever before. 

When we think of the countless 
legions of men who gave up their 
lives, presumably for the betterment 
of the world, and that 10,000,000 per- 
ished either in or as a direct result 
of the Great War, one is prompted 
to check up on this generation and to 
question whether we have proved 
worthy of such sacrifices. The war 
was fought to make the world safe 
If that be so then 
what has democracy since been doing 
about it? 


for democracy. 


No one can surely view present 
world conditions with calm. Let us 
be honest with ourselves and admit 
that the world, following the war, 
went off on an awful spree of money- 
getting during which period the great 
fundamentals of life were consigned 
to the limbo of forgotten things. 
What a fine reward to those who 
died, this condition of affairs for 
which history provides no counter- 
part. Fear, distrust, commodity and 
security values almost at the vanish- 
ing point, unemployment increasing, 
and with it the grim spectre of want, 
hunger and suffering. 

To further aggravate the situation, 
we have nations becoming more na- 
tional. What a mess we have made 
of things, what a ghastly failure we 
have proven, and what a disappoint- 
ment we have been to the coming gen- 
eration, who have a right to look to 
us for leadership. Today people dis- 
trust themselves, their friends and, 
unfortunately, those in authority. 


Opportunities for Kiwanis 


Can we not endeavor to remedy this 
situation; can we not, by individual 
and combined effort seek to reéstab- 
lish faith and confidence in human 
kind? What a wonderful opportunity 
for Kiwanis! What a wonderful op- 
portunity for service clubs in general! 
Not an easy task, I grant you, nor 
one that can be done in short order. 
Rather will it take time, patience and 
effort, but think of the possible re- 


sults and the inestimable good that 
will flow therefrom. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
question of individual responsibility ; 
how we elect those who make or ad- 
minister our laws, and what measure 
of interest we maintain after our rep- 
resentatives have been placed in office. 
Is it not a fact that prior to election 
day there is a great deal of noise 
and shouting, with the respective can- 
didates being praised to the skies by 
their followers, and is it not also a 
fact that at the termination of their 
office, no commendation or condemna- 
tion ever follows, regardless of how 
well or how badly they served? 

Would it not be a wonderful thing 
to reverse this situation and give 
those elected an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their worthiness to hold of- 
fice before bringing out the bands and 
generally applauding them? If the 
applause or public commendation a 
man was to receive depended on the 
character of his service during his 
term of office, is it not fair to assume 
that a better state of affairs might 
eventually be brought about? As it is 
now, the good and bad are treated 
alike. 

Let us be frank with ourselves. Is 
it not true that, immediately an elec- 
tion is over, those of us who did vote, 
go home, put on our smoking jacket 
and comfortable slippers and “park’”’ 
ourselves by the fire until the next 
election comes around? We seem to 
forget that, theoretically, every man 
is a Member of Congress or Parlia- 
ment, and that it is only for con- 
venience sake, and in order that busi- 
ness may be expedited, that a limited 
few are sent to Washington or Ottawa. 

We also seem to forget that those 
so selected and elected are merely a 
cross-section of the electorate, frail 
mortals like ourselves, not supermen, 
as so many persist in_ believing. 
Neither are they mind-readers. Yet 
the great mass of the electorate re- 
main strangely inarticulate, and if 
they do raise their voice it is to con- 
demn rather than to commend. Help- 
ful or constructive suggestions are 
conspicuous by their absence. Too 
many people find satisfaction in de- 
crying governments and branding 
their representatives as “‘spineless.”’ 
Let me tell you that a spineless gov- 
ernment can only come from a spine- 
less electorate. 

I make no apology for saying that 
the crisis through which the world is 
passing today transcends in impor- 
tance any political or partisan con- 
siderations, and we owe it to our- 
selves, as well as to those who have 
gone before us and those who will 
come after us, to make our convic- 
tions absolutely and unmistakably 
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plain to those in authority. They are 
entitled to know our _ innermost 
thoughts at a time like this, and 
should not be left to speculate or 
guess at what the great mass of the 
people earnestly desire. 


The People Reap What They 


Themselves Sowed 


Of late years we have been sur- 
feited with belated—I use the word 
advisedly—belated protests against 
the spending proclivities of govern- 
ments, major and minor. Let me say 
that it is public demand—rather than 
government initiative—that makes for 
huge capital expenditures. Too many 
people believe that government funds 
come from some great and inexhaust- 
ible reservoir of gold, which may be 
drawn upon at will. What has been 
the result of it all? Just this—the 
piling up of colossal debts, with re- 
sultant tax levies that are a heavy 
burden to the ordinary man and a 
distinct handicap to business. Vast 
sums have been spent unwisely, but 
greater sums have been expended 
upon capital undertakings that would 
never have been heard of, much less 
considered, were it not for the in- 
sistence of groups, factions or 
tions of the nation, who pressed for 
these expenditures from purely selfish 
or local reasons. And so we find our- 
selves, in these dark days of adver- 
sity, struggling to pay for the extrava- 
gant expenditures made during days 
of prosperity. 

Many of those responsible for the 
situation are now shouting: Do this! 
Change this! Change that! Quite un- 
conscious that all they are suggest- 
ing is going from one disappointment 
to another one. 

Instead of “slamming”’ those in au- 
thority—those we have _ elected— 
would it not be much better if we gave 
proof of our sincerity that we really 
desired certain reforms and _ rigid 
economy, and were willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices? If all the 
governments of the civilized world 
were sure of the measure of public 
approval behind them, I believe that 
many of our greatest problems could 
and would be solved. Public opinion 
must be aroused, but that much de- 
sired state of affairs will only be 
brought about when each last man 
realizes his own personal responsi- 
bility. 


Need for Sterner Stuff 


If one were to take seriously what 
is heard on every street corner, he 
must inevitably come to the conclu- 
sion that many people think that the 
world is about to drop into space 
from beneath our feet. This old world 
of ours, without the aid of mechan- 

(Turn to page 427) 
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This address at the “International Hour" is by 
the representative of Kiwanians of the United 
States. He suggests how Kiwanis can aid in the 


solution of perplexing, present-day problems. 
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The Responsibility of Kiwanis 


T THIS 
Sixteenth International Convention of 
Kiwanis we have come back home. 
There is no place in the world just 
like home. It brings back memories 
that we are delighted to recall and 
especially does it make us take stock 
of ourselves. In the home, we find 
peace and time to think out the many 
perplexing problems that continually 
confront us. 


At this “International Hour’ our 
thoughts naturally turn to the great 
contribution made to the peace of the 
world by the United States and 
Canada. We have shown how just a 
few lines on paper have for more than 
a hundred years been the safeguard 
of each nation. We have no fortified 
border, no troops patrolling that bor- 
der line, only an absolute faith in 
each other and a firm resolve on the 
part of both nations to keep the faith. 
What we have done is an example to 
every nation of what they can do if 
they but have the will to keep the 
faith. 


Pledge of Good Will 


To our Canadian brothers we re- 
turn the salute of good will that we 
know they have for us. We cherish 
it as one of our great heritages and 
so long as we exist as a nation we 
shall cherish and return it in kind to 
them with all the love, affection and 
good will that one people can have 
for another. Here in the place of our 
birth—the common home of Kiwani- 
ans in the States and Canada, we, of 
the United States, give to our Ca- 
nadian brothers our pledge. It is 
fitting that this pledge be renewed 
here, where we can stand and see the 
shores of both nations. Here in this 
city where in the daily lives of its 
people they are in close touch with 
Canadians. Detroit will attest and 
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approve the sentiments here expressed. 
To our forebears on both sides of the 
border we shall ever give thanks for 
the wisdom, foresight and understand- 
ing they had of the character of the 
people of both nations. To the world 
we have exhibited an example of what 
it means to keep the faith of a written 
understanding. 

Feeling as I do, that there is laid 
upon the English-speaking nations 
and their statesmen the burden of 
leading the world back to sanity, we 
must strive to give to it peace and 
security and a deeper and clearer un- 
derstanding “that I am my brother's 
keeper.” If our heritage is a great 
one so are our responsibilities even 
greater. 

As Kiwanians we glory in our com- 
mon heritage and pledge ourselves 
to help unselfishly in solving the 
problems confronting the world. To 
lead the world back to normalcy will 
require the highest order of states- 
manship, unselfish leadership in each 
nation, clear honest thinking, and 
honest actions, internationally, na- 
tionally and individually. 


Not Lack of Ability But Neglect 


The suffering that is now upon us 
is far greater even than that occa- 
sioned during the period of the World 
War. It is basically and directly 
attributable to the war. War is a 
brutal force, a breeder of contempt 
for one’s fellow man, a breeder of 
selfishness and avarice and a deaden- 
ing influence upon the finer instincts 
of the human race. Because of all 
this, ruin and want stalk the land in 
the midst of plenty. Some blame our 
present condition upon lack of leader- 
ship—politically, financially and in 
business. True, these leaders failed 
us; not so much because of their lack 
of ability, but because of the selfish 
blindness of not only our leaders but 
the individual. We were blind to 


the things going on about us, desiring 
only to accumulate for our own selfish 
ends. Fate overtook us and today 
we see wreckage and ruin, men out 
of employment, bread-lines formed 
and our statesmen and leaders at their 
wit’s-end to know what to do. Every 
kind of a panacea that can be thought 
of is offered as a sure cure. At best, 
much that has been offered is but a 
makeshift. Most of the efforts are 
abortive and of little value. The 
problem is up to you and me and to 
every other individual in the United 
States and it is how we answer, 
whether or not government and busi- 
ness will respond and grow back to 
health and strength. We have been 
neglectful and selfish. It is up to you 
and me to help intelligently to correct 


conditions. Right thinking will go a 
long way. We are not going to the 
dogs. 


Better Management Needed 


This is a nation built upon a demo- 
cratic, capitalistic system, which fits 
the genius of our people. These two 
cardinal principles must be kept in 
mind unless it is our desire and deter- 
mination to overthrow both systems. 
If it is our desire to keep them, then 
it is up to each of us to do some 
straight thinking and to realize the 
fundamentals of our form of govern- 
ment and business under which we live 
and work. If we are going to con- 
tinue under our present system of 
government we must remember that 
the state cannot be half socialistic 
and half democratic. Paternalism has 
no place in a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

There has been far too much care- 
lessness, mismanagement, manipula- 
tion and exploitation in the past. 
Business and politics need a rebirth of 
social responsibility. Americans in 
their hearts want no form of socialism 
and do not believe in its efficacy. The 
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present need is for men who think 
clearly with the courage to say what 
they think and to act. 

Some of the fundamental troubles of 
which we individually and collectively 
can rid ourselves, are lawlessness and 
its companion in crime—prohibition. 
It is useless for us to blink at the 
facts or to comfort ourselves that we 
have been undergoing a great moral 
experiment. Such experiments will 
not work under a democratic form of 
government. Only an autocratic gov- 
ernment could come near to enforcing 
a prohibition act. A free people will 
not be prescribed for as to their 
morals, nor can you legislate them 
into Heaven or Hell. Correct the 
one and drive out the other if you 
will be honest with yourself. These 
two particular conditions can be cor- 
promptly and would lift a 
burden from our 


rected 
great economic 
shoulders. 

Economically we have been ex- 
ploited for the benefit of Europe. 
Every human endeavor had come to 
be measured by the money yardstick, 
and so we were carried away with our 
own fallacies and today we are pay- 
ing the price. Let us build a better 
and greater nation out of the ashes of 
vesterday. 

The United States is a commercial 
nation. Our inventive genius brought 
about the machine age which made it 
possible for production. To 
consume this production it was not 


mass 


only necessary to have our domestic 
market but foreign ones. It has been 
estimated that upon manufactured 
goods and raw materials supplied to 
our foreign markets we kept employed 
in gainful occupation from 3,500,000 
to 4,000,000 people. 


The War Debts 


After the World War our allies 
owed us billions in money. In addi- 
tion to this, more billions have been 
loaned abroad indiscriminately. That 
the allied war debts presented a stu- 
pendous problem are all agreed. Many 
methods have been devised to solve 
the problem but it is yet unsolved. 

In 1927 I was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Public Affairs. 
The committee caused to be published 
in Tue Kiwanis Maeazine articles by 
distinguished economists and _ public 
men dealing with this problem. Fora 
year these articles continued but made 
but slight impression upon the indi- 
vidual Kiwanian, for the simple rea- 
son that he was too busy making 
money for himself. You did not apply 
the problem to yourself or realize that 
this problem was your problem and 
that your future success and happi- 
ness was in a large measure bound up 
in a correct solution of this question. 


I quote from my introduction to the 
series of articles: 

“Whether the United States de- 
serves it or not, many of the troubles 
of the world are blamed on us, but 
irrespective of this attitude it be- 
hooves us and the duty is imposed 
upon us to seek at all times to do that 
which is best not only for ourselves 
but for the world at large. It may 
not be best for the United States to 
forego the debt, not only for ourselves 
but for the world, and again it may be. 


“We must not overlook the fact 
that to a large extent, if not wholly, 
the peace of the world is bound up in 
a sound adjustment of economic con- 
ditions in the respective nations. In 
this adjustment, we are forced to play 
a leading part, a part which undoubt- 
edly is fraught with peril due to the 
conscious and unconscious selfishness 
of nations as well as individuals.” 

Again quoting from one of the ar- 
ticles: 

“National debts paid outside the 
country must sooner or later be liqui- 
dated by a transfer of goods or the 
performance of service. There is no 
other means of payment between na- 
tions. This is the crux of the whole 
debt problem.” 

Subsequent to the publishing of 
these articles this country of ours 
went on a debauch of speculation. 
Our international bankers loaned 
billions abroad and passed these se- 
curities on to the public. Within a 
few years we awoke to the realization 
that the amount of debt due us from 
abroad had more than doubled itself, 
with but one possible means for it to 
be repaid and that was in goods or 
service. It was this realization that 
caused an increase in our tariff, the 
laying of which promptly caused re- 
taliation by almost every nation, who 
in turn erected a tariff wall against 
us. So we find ourselves unable to 
collect and our foreign markets cur- 
tailed almost to the point of extinc- 
tion. This situation coupled with the 
crash in the stock market has all but 
stagnated business, has brought on 
unemployment in numbers unprece- 
dented in the life of the nation and 
suffering to a large number of our 
people. What are you going to do 
about it? It is your problem and one 
which you must answer. 


Good Government Means 
Good Business 


The time has arrived when we must 
realize that we cannot place a large 
number of our workers back in gain- 
ful employment until the war debt 
problem is settled and our tariff prob- 
lems adjusted so that the markets of 
the world will again be open to us. 
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Whether we like it or not it is up to us 
to sit down at the council table with 
the rest of the world and settle once 
and for all these two fundamental 
questions, for until they are settled 
and settled rightfully there can be no 
economic peace. 

You cannot have a sound state with- 
out a sound people. Government 
after all is only applied politics and 
there is little that is mysterious about 
it, except sometimes the flubdubbery 
of politicians. Statesmen may have 
their ideals, but in attaining them they 
are not guided by fixed stars or im- 
mutable principles, though they may 
talk as if they are but by the reali- 
ties of experience as shaped by purely 
human factors. 

History shows only too clearly 
that principles can seldom be regarded 
as eternal. In the final analysis they 
may often be little more than con- 
ventions, created by the needs of the 
time and changing to meet the ehang- 
ing conditions of a changing world. 
We believe that the factors and forces 
of the hour can be shaped and con- 
trolled for the common good by Amer- 
ican institutions better than in any 
other way, for which reason I would 
cling to them and not scrap them. 

My point is that sound leadership, 
while following St. Paul’s admonition 
to prove all things and hold to that 
which is good, must recognize that 
holding fast is not sitting still. That 
calls for collective leadership of a 
high order. Business and _ finance 
should embrace a new political phil- 
osophy. The collective mind of the 
era shapes the era, and the collective 
mind of this era is the business mind. 
It should understand that govern- 
ment must not be looked on as a 
source of selfish protection or of spe- 
cial privilege. It realizes now that 
bad government is bad for business. 
It should realize next that good gov- 
ernment is good for business. 

By developing a high order of self- 
government, business will do much to 
throw off the incubus of excessive 
government interference. It can so 
regulate itself to relieve government 
of the necessity of regulating it. 

It is to the collective mind that we 
must turn so as to determine our 
course. It is up to each of us to 
determine what should be done with 
these fundamental questions that we 
have discussed. 

In the present emergency we should 
be guided by the sound principle that 
real relief can never come through 
governmental doles. It can only come 
through work. Industry and govern- 
ment must join in doing their utmost 
to provide all additional work that 
can be justified. 

(Turn to page 428) 
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A Fortune to Share 


The main question is not what the 
future has in store for us but what 
do we have in store for the future. 


N NEW YORK CITY, 
there was a flea circus, where for fif- 
teen or twenty-five cents you could 
go in and see some trained fleas per- 
form. They trained those little crea- 
tures by putting them in containers 
where the fleas formed the habit of 
jumping up and hitting the top of 
the container. After a while, they 
could be taken out with perfect safety 
because through force of habit they 
would only jump up so high. When 
they were out of the containers there 
was nothing to prevent them from 
jumping on up to the ceiling if they 
wanted to. But no, through force 
of habit they only went up so high. 
Aren’t we human beings, particularly 
today, somewhat like the _ trained 
fleas? 

Our containers are the ruts we fall 
into. We jump up and hit against 
conditions that we do not seem to be 
getting above, and we fall back. 

Many people are wondering what 
the future has in store for them. 
That’s not the question. It is what 
we have in store for the future that 
is going to make all the difference in 
the world. If we have an inexhaust- 
ible store of vision, faith in the future 
and continuity of this country of ours, 
unselfishness, and courage then the 
future is going to be very kind to us. 
But if we are like the trained fleas 
jumping up so high in the groove of 
self-interest, then the future is not 
going to be any kinder to us than 
the past. But we control the situation 
so far as we individually are con- 
cerned. 

The United States is not going to 
be removed from the map, and it is 
not going to be de-peopled. There 
will always be a lot of human beings 
in these United States. So long as 
they are here they are going to have 
human needs and wants. While they 
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can go without supplying those needs 
and wants for a period, they can't 
go on forever. In my opinion one 
of the greatest shortages of human 
needs that we ever had is being built 
up, and some day those needs must’ be 
supplied. 

Opportunity is not knocking at the 
door today. It is almost pounding the 
door down! It is crying aloud to 
faith and hope and courage, come on 
out and reap the harvest! The fields 
are white with harvest, but the la- 
borers are few. Fear and worry and 
depression and “can’t” stuff can’t 
reap any harvest because they don’t 
know how to sow. 

We get our minds fastened on the 
things we would like to have instead 
of keeping them fastened on _ the 
things necessary to do to produce the 
things we would like to have. We 
are going through a rebuilding period. 
But if human beings are centering 
their desires on the building of ma- 
terial things, it will be a long time 
before conditions re-adjust them- 
selves to satisfy our personal ideas 
of what they should be like. That 
is not good building. 

I have a lot of fun with this simple 
idea. I like to pick some of the 
finest characters that we have had in 
history, the old prophets and apostles, 
and in our modern times, some of the 
most upstanding men and women. I 
know what they all stood for. I ex- 
tract from each one some fine quali- 
ties. Instead of having that personal 
pronoun “I” stuck over a bundle of 
flesh and blood and bones, so many 
feet high, weighing so many pounds, 
I put that personal pronoun over a 
bundle of the finest things in life 
that I could think about. If I can 
think about those things, I can do 
those things, if my desire is sufficient. 
I can be as fine a character as Abra- 
ham Lincoln. I can be as honest as 
he was, although I will never get the 
recognition that he had. | But there 
is a big point. If we build up a fine 
character to have it recognized, then 
we are lost; but if we build up a 
fine character within for the pure joy 
of the thing, then we are gaining. 
We have dominion over things regard- 
less of conditions. 

I made an important discovery. I 


found that human beings were going 
through this life studying about an 
ideal attitude towards life. I figured 
out that if I could go a step farther 
and be the things that people were 
studying about, I would be in a strong 
position. So to a very modest degree, 
that is what I have done. Instead of 
studying about courage, I became cour- 
age, not the kind of courage that goes 
out in the morning full of hope and 
then runs into a little resistance around 
noontime that turns into discourage- 
ment. No! The kind of courage that 
remains courage for the pure love of 
the thing. Instead of studying about 
patience, I became patience; not the 
kind of patience that turns to im- 
patience the minute things don’t go 
right, but the kind of patience that 
remains patience for the love of it. 
I finally have myself, this pronoun 
“IT” over a bundle of the finest things 
I can think of, and then I try to be 
those things, not study about them. 

You often hear it said, “I wish I 
had a million dollars.””’ What if those 
of you who haven’t a million dollars 
were suddenly given a million dollars, 
with the proviso that you had to carry 
that million around with you in bags 
wherever you went, take it with you 
when you left your home in the morn- 
ing, when you went out to lunch, 
drag it around on your calls in the 
afternoon, lug it home at night, and 
then take it to the theatre with you? 
It wouldn’t be long before you re- 
belled at being chained to your mil- 
lion dollars. So it is not the million 
dollars you want after all. It is 
the surcease from trouble which is 
based thereon, the contentment and 
joys of life that you want. Well, 
that is not always and is rarely pur- 
chased by money, because those who 
were richest in this world’s goods are 
today the most miserable of mankind. 

I suggest that each one of you 
set aside a definite worrying period. 
I told that to one man. He an- 
swered, “Oh, yeah, you don’t know 
me, boy. I am worrying all the 
time.” I said, “That is the reason 
you need a worrying period. Be 
scientific about it. You set aside time 
for everything else. Set aside a 
worrying period. During that period, 

(Turn to page 427) 
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The 1932 Challenge of Our Objectives 
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AN’S LIFE,” 
someone has said, “is the sum total 
of his choices, for good or bad, for 
high purpose or low.” Our choices 
may lead us to an exalted position in 
society, to the security of a happy, 
worth-while life, or they may carry 
us to the depths of utter futility. The 
ceaseless tick of the clock records the 
progress or retrogression of Kiwanis. 
We, by our choice, may make of it 
an inspiration, a driving force for hu 
man betterment and a more whole- 
some and happy existence, or a de 
cadent, inanimate cause betrayed by 
our indifference and neglect. 
movement 
which has grown with the vears. It 
satisfied the longing of the human 


Kiwanis is a spiritual 


soul for fellowship, for service and 
No finer medium 
of expression has ever been presented 
to men of vision than this vehicle of 
unselfish devotion to service and prin 
ciple. 


mutual assistance. 


Justification for the existence of 
Kiwanis lies in its program of service. 
“The life-blood of Kiwanis,” said 
Past International President Cross- 
man, “flows through its program of 
activities. We have codrdinated the 
work of public activities under five 
great Objectives in Kiwanis Inter- 
national.” They are an interpreta- 
tion of the Objects of Kiwanis in 
terms of specific type of service in 
which all our clubs may engage as 
an international organization and not 
as a disorganized group of clubs with 
a common name and diversified in- 
terests, the results of years of de- 
velopment, motivated by a common 
inspiration and purpose, gradually 
enlarged and revised by the mem- 
bers of all the clubs back home. 

We have in our statement of Ob- 
jectives, and along with the Objects 
of Kiwanis, as fine a workable pro- 
gram and tentative goal as may be 
found in the literature of 
clubs. 

We can’t sit still in Kiwanis. A 
perfunctory observance of these Ob- 
jectives will avail us little. We can 
hang these Objectives on the wall, 
we can glow with a sense of fine 


service 
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pride in belonging to such a wonder- 
ful organization, and we may orate 
at length, but it will avail us little 
for unless we adopt and incorporate 
them into the substance of Kiwanis, 
they fade into shadows of fruitless 
platitudes. They are idealistic, it is 
true, for without ideals we perish. 
Ideals are the barometer of a people’s 
civilization. But no ideal, no matter 
how perfect its conception, will prop- 
agate itself. Coupled with the sheer 
beauty of purpose and high aims is 
the structure of a well nigh perfect 
organization that enables us to trans- 
late these ideals into practical re- 
sults for the enrichment of mankind. 
rainbow through the 
tears of a little boy is worth reams of 
dissertation about what we ought to 
do. One child, set upon the highway 
to useful citizenship speaks more 
eloquently of the need for Kiwanis 
than the silver tongues of countless 


Flashing a 


orators. 


The Under-Privileged Child 


Cutting through the logic of the 
scoffer we hear the questioning voice 
of a little child. “By what authority 
am I denied equal chance with my 
fellow? I perceived almost with the 
opening of my eyes on this world 
that through no fault of mine I was 
clothed in rags while another was 
clad in purple and fine linen. Why? 
My blood was as good as his, perhaps 
better. 
clean as those who gave him to the 
world, perhaps cleaner. Yet here am 
I, denied equality of opportunity for 
no other cause than the poverty of 
my parents. Why? I see the watch- 
ful guarding of his life and the care- 
less indifference to mine. Why? 
What crime have I in my innocence 
committed that my life shall become 
worthless flotsam cast up by the sea 
of humanity, while his is a precious 
cargo to be convoyed by the powers 
of authority to a safe harbor. 


Those who bore me were as 


“Who dare assume the prerogative 
of the Almighty and insist that the 
brain of the privileged child will 
function to greater service than mine 
for the welfare of the race and of 
the country, and that therefore his 
should be given attention of the high- 





est character while mine should be 
treated as a weed? Why? 

“Do not argue with me that the 
educational privileges are alike for 
both of us. He can get the feast of 
opportunity you have prepared, but 
I am chained by my poverty to denial 
thereof, and you neither loose my 
chains nor bring the opportunity 
within my reach. Why? 

“If in the years to come, because 
this question is not answered now by 
vou, the privileged child then grown, 
shall find me a problem in his life, 
in the life of the race, in the life of 
the nation, and shall be staggered by 
its magnitude, should I, whom you 
cursed by your neglect, be held alto- 
gether responsible? You may say 
ves, as today the under-privileged 
children of yesterday are _ proving 
vour problem now. But then, as now 
I shall ask: Why?” 

Because until recently no organiza- 
tion of sufficient strength had taken 
the time nor trouble to analyze the 
situation and to attempt a remedy. 


Vocational Guidance 

Then Kiwanis International adopt 
ed vocational guidance. Today, prac- 
tically every club in Kiwanis has 
responded in some respects to the 
needs of the boys and girls of their 
communities along the line of voca- 
tional guidance. Today our boys and 
girls are receiving sympathetic at- 
tention so that the future promises 
well for our two countries. 

The pioneers and inspired leader- 
ship of Kiwanis heard that cry and 
without ostentation, the men _ of 
Kiwanis responded nobly, determined 
that the poor child, born in the image 
and likeness of its creator, should not 
be deprived of its rightful heritage. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Work 


In our boys’ and girls’ work, the 
citizens of tomorrow are receiving 
sympathetic attention and assistance 
which promises well for the future of 
our two great nations. You and I 
are in Kiwanis because of the next 
generation. I prophesy that those 
youngsters with whom we have 
worked, will call back to us in after 
years, “You were our inspiration, 
your vision gave us courage, your 
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faith in us was our challenge, we in 
turn will carry on vour work, we will 
rise and call you blessed.” 


Urban-Rural Relations 


There was a time that our interest 
in the farmer consisted chiefly in how 
much we could get him to spend with 
us, and our chief topic of conversa- 
tion was a brief discussion of the 
weather and a cursory inquiry as to 
his crops. We are rapidly growing 
more urban than rural, making for 
the possibility of a sullen conflict. 
But Kiwanis appreciates the fact that 
we are greatly in need of a general 
understanding of the farm business, 
that we may aid, not only in bringing 
about a closer contact between the 
rural and urban residents, but that 
also, for purely altruistic purposes, 
some satisfactory solution of a very 
acute national ailment may _ be 
reached. 


Citizenship 

Year after year we find our mem- 
bership waging a campaign to inspire 
the general public with the responsi- 
bility of that priceless heritage, citi- 
zenship, not alone urging the exer- 
cise of the right of franchise, impor- 
tant as that is, but above all else 
teaching respect for established gov- 
ernment, a reverence for the funda- 
mentals of our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights, and a warm love for those 
two beautiful flags which float over 
a kindred and a peaceful people. To- 
day citizenship makes greater de- 
mands of us than ever before. Hun- 
gry men with shivering bodies de- 
spairing of relief, can easily be trans- 
formed under the spell of a fiery 
demagogue from peaceable law abid- 
ing citizens into dangerous foes of 
society. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, and we are pledged 
to that vigilance. Loyalty to our 
ideals beckon us onward and upward. 
Not all of us can be statesmen, but 
we can be true Canadians and true 
Americans, worthy citizens of great 
commonwealths. 

What a splendid exemplification of 
the response of Kiwanians to the 
challenge of our Objectives is set 
forth in the activities of Kiwanis 
clubs everywhere, not precepts, not 
idle talk, but deeds. The courage, 
determination and morale of Kiwanis 
affords a glorious panorama against 
the background of adversity that is 
truly amazing and finds us grateful 
for those generous souls who have 
made this possible. But we are met 
in convention, not to justify our right 
to exist, to point with pride or to 
view with alarm. We are here to 
compare an inventory of our accom- 
plishments of the past with the rich 


field of altruistic and unselfish en- 
deavor which lies open for our hands 
and to plan to carry ever onward as 
men of courage and vision. For 
Kiwanis believes that there exists in 
every community, however prosperous 
and happy, the need for something 
more, and claims that every commu- 
nity need is a challenge to be sup- 
plied by Kiwanis. 

A highly perfected organization is 
of little value unless your whole- 
hearted and sympathetic coédperation 
can be enlisted in active, enthusiastic 
support of the whole program. Aims 
and ideals will not work unless we do. 


Leadership Needed 


More than ever before the need 
for leadership manifests itself today, 
men unafraid, who believe in the 
soundness in our institutions, the 
efficacy of our systems of government, 
moulded by the careful hands of our 
forefathers, men of undaunted faith 
in God and man. Poverty and misery 
exist. along with wealth and plenty. 
But in times of war, great catastro- 
phies and national misfortunes, men 
are drawn more closely together and 
present a united front to the danger 
and threatened disaster. Our coun- 
tries have weathered many depres- 
sions, and by throwing off our leth- 
argy and enduring our losses in the 
spirit in which our nations were cre- 
ated, we shall go forward, combating 
unreasoning passion and stupid and 
unstable theories. What we need 
more than anything else is a spirit 
of intelligent optimism, that high 
morale which wins war, beats depres- 
sion and lays the firm foundation for 
our future prosperity. 


Don't Be a Bear on Kiwanis 


Life’s permanent satisfactions do 
not depend on prosperity, they are 
within us. In the face of eternity 
our temporary trials and tribulations 
shrink into triviality. A day of 
judgment, of condemnation or reward 
demands that we tear off the veil of 
blind selfishness and insatiate obsti- 
nate greed and indifference, and em- 
brace the rewards awaiting a life 
of kindliness and generosity. Let us 
find in the darkness, the light, in 
weakness’ everlasting strength, in 
loneliness and sorrow, abounding joy 
and happiness. 

J. P. Morgan, Sr., used to say, 
“Don’t be a bear on America.” So 
we paraphrase that and say, “Don’t 
be a bear on Kiwanis.” Put on the 
armour of Kiwanis and crusade forth 
as in the days of chivalry. Hark to 
the reveille—dawning’s call. Awaken 
to the romance of service, the glorious 
adventure of Kiwanis, the ringing 
challenge of these glorious Objectives. 
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Our very right to exist depends upon 
our response to this program of 
service, 

Just as the principles of Kiwanis 
are the profession of every good citi- 
zen, so should their practice be a 
part of every good Kiwanian’s mem- 
bership. Kiwanis is a reality. We 
must get back to fundamentals. We 
have an excellent organization, we 
have the objectives, we have the man- 
power. It is up to us to vitalize that 
divine spark from arrested 
into sublime achievement. 


action 


What Price Depression 


We need that spirit of optimism, 
the same spirit as the fellow when he 
was asked the other dav, “How are 
things going with you?” He said, 
“Oh, about even.” He said, “What 
do you mean, ‘about even?” “Well, 
I'll tell you, I owe about as many 
people as I don’t owe.” What price 
depression? We are still rich. Has 
depression lowered the value of a 
single friendship? Has it depreci- 
ated the wife’s welcome and_ the 
caresses of that boy and girl who 
fling themselves into your arms with 
a faith and joy that warms the inner- 
most depths of your heart? Can ‘it 
touch that early faith in Almighty 
God which you learned at your 
mother’s knee? Will it diminish the 
value of that personal service you 
can now more easily give to the pro- 
motion of our glorious Objectives; 
that service which will not only bring 
joy to the hearts of the sad, the 
weary and the troubled, but will make 
you thankful that you are living, 
thankful that something, 
some place needs that which you may 
give; thankful that we are not group 
ing, not drifting, not forgotten? 


someone, 


No mystic wand is going to wave 
over our heads and transform us into 
the club of our dreams. The fortunes 
of Kiwanis are in our hands. What 
will the harvest be? Can we, dare 
we sit supinely and indifferently by 
awaiting what the fates have in store 
for us, or shall we as genuine Ki- 
wanians in fact as well as in name, 
accept the challenge and seizing the 
torch of service handed us by an in 
spired leadership, fling it aloft and 
ahead to eager hands on the high 
-oad of progress and honor? 

Our own poet, Grady of Duluth, 
beautifully expressed it when he said, 
“Around the corner — prosperity? 
Perhaps. But in full flower are gar- 
dens of I Will and I Can. Around 
the corner are fields of adventure, 
valleys of peace, sparkling seas of 
hope, mountains of faith. Around 
the corner is Tomorrow—all clean 
and unspoiled, awaiting your land 
and your spirit to mould it.” 








The Quest Eternal 


UST BEFORE 
school closed this year a small boy 
come home said to his father: ‘Pop, 
next year the arithmetic teacher is 
going to start us trying to find the 
greatest common divisor.”” His father 
looked amazed and exclaimed: “Is 
that thing still lost? They were 
hunting it when I was a boy!” 

Happiness, the thing I want to 
talk to you about, is something for 
which people have been hunting even 
longer than they have been hunting 
for the greatest common divisor. Adam 
and Eve began the search for happi- 
ness in the Garden of Eden, a search 
which will doubtless go on until the 
last man stands on top of a heap of 
discarded automobiles and rusty 
safety razor blades watching the end 
of the world. 

There are men who have never 
There are men who 
There are 


played golf. 
have never played poker. 
men who have never told a lie. There 
are even men who have never made 
Any good 
from an 


love to a pretty woman. 
illustration must be taken 
experience common to all mankind, so 
manifestly none of these will answer 
as an illustration of man’s eternal 
quest for happiness. 

But every man at some time in his 
career has dropped down on_ his 
hunkers to peer under rugs, chairs 
and furniture in search of a lost col- 
lar button so I will start with this 
as an illustration of man’s never- 
ending search for happiness. 

The collar button groper barks his 
shins on a rocker, bumps his head 
on the dresser drawer knobs, gets 
splinters in his hands and knees, and 
gets his nose filled with dust and cob- 
webs. In his eternal groping for hap 
piness, man barks the shins of his 
feelings, bumps his head on the stone 
wall of circumstances, gets splinters 
in his spiritual knees and fingers, and 
gets his eternal soul all mussed up 
trying to attain his own selfish ends. 


Blunders We Make 

We blunder in our happiness 
search. A man brings home a five- 
dollar box of chocolates to a wife 
who craves only five cents worth of 
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applesauce. A woman lavishes so 
much misplaced or ill-timed affection 
on her husband that her pet dog gets 
jealous and bites him. 

We confuse our happiness values 
and make all sorts of mistakes. I 
heard of a woman who said to her 
best woman friend, “I got soft 
hearted last night and gave a bum 
a dollar.” “What did your husband 
say?” inquired her friend. “Oh, he 
said “Thanks!’ ”’ 

This eternal search for happiness 
takes many forms. Some of us hunt 
in the broad white light of -high noon 
on golf courses, in flower gardens 
and in open fishing boats. Others of 
us hunt by electric light at bowling 
alleys or pool-rooms, or across bridge 
or poker tables. Yet others hunt by 
moonlight, either on a veranda shel 
tered by a honeysuckle vine, or behind 
a yelping pack of hounds after a 
possum. But day or night, wet or 
dry, hot or cold, green or sophisti- 
cated, we are all happiness hunters. 
Most of us rush so madly on that we 
dash past the very thing we are try 
ing to catch up with. 


What is Happiness? 


What is this thing we call happi 
ness? Ask a hundred men and get 
a hundred different answers, every 
one of them absolutely accurate! Just 
as one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, so also is one man’s happiness 
another man’s misery. 

Suppose we glance for just a mo- 
ment at some of the various forms 
the happiness hunt takes. The great- 
est mistake we make on this continent 
is believing that happiness can_ be 
bought with money. We have come 
to think it is something that can be 
bought and paid for and then carried 
victoriously home like a pound of 
pork chops or a package of prunes. 

Every man on this continent feels 
that he would be perfectly happy if 
he owned a yacht or an orange 
grove, totally forgetting the signifi- 
cant fact that there isn’t a yacht or 
an orange grove in the world which 
isn’t for sale! 

Great wealth never brought great 
happiness. Over and over again it 
has been demonstrated that we spend 
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a harried lifetime trying to own 
things, only to find in the last analy- 
sis that the things own us. 

Look into the worried and haggard 
face of a man of great wealth; study 
the history of his family life, his 
profligate sons and his madcap 
daughters; think of his suspicion of 
every proffered friendship; remember 
his sleepless nights and his hurried 
days, and then follow me down to the 
levee at Memphis. Listen while I offer 
a darky drayman a dollar to haul my 
trunk up to the hotel, and hear him 
say: “No, indeed, Boss! I don’t want 
to haul no trunk no place. I don’t 
want no dollar. I done made me a 
dollar already dis mawnin’!” 

Who can say whether this dusky 
son of Ham or that millionaire has 
the right estimate of the value of a 
dollar? 

Think of Ivar Kreuger, the Swed- 
ish match king; think of George 
Eastman, the Kodak millionaire, or 
of Al Capone, a most notorious char 
acter. Here are three men of en- 
tirely different types, each of whom 
made the mistake of thinking that 
many dollars and much happiness are 
synonymous. 

Until the day comes when the men 
of this continent learn that happiness 
cannot be counted in nickels, dimes 
and dollars, we will continue to rush 
madly on to sanitariums, insane asy- 
lums and early graves in our wild 
chase for money which brings with 
it cares and unhappiness, instead of 
peace and joy. 

An _ insurance wrote a 
thousand dollar policy on a darky 
named Mose Jackson. Premiums 
which had been promptly paid for 
several years suddenly stopped. After 
sending a few delinquent notices, the 
company received the following letter 


company 


from Mrs. Jackson: 

“Gentlemen: Please excuse us for 
not sending no more premiums on 
Mose. He up and died on us a year 
ago last May.” 

Too many of us are continuing to 
pay cash premiums on happiness poli- 
cies the face value of which we might 
have collected years ago. 

Another form which the happiness 
hunt takes on this continent is the 
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search for fame. No citizen is so 
humble that he does not aspire to be 
Worshipful Master, Exalted Ruler, 
President, Potentate, Commander, Es- 
teemed Leading Knight or Prince Im- 
perial Nabob of the Royal Court of 
the Universe or something like that. 
We all want to be mayor, council- 
man, delegate. Some of us are so 
lost to respectability that we even 
want to be Congressmen or Members 
of Parliament! 

It is proverbial that the higher a 
man rises above his fellows, the more 
perfect target he becomes for the mud 
slinger. Most men who awake in the 
morning to find themselves famous, 
stay up that night to find themselves 
notorious. Any man who has attained 
prominence will tell you that mad- 
ness rather than happiness lies in this 
direction. 

A small boy went to the home of 
a neighbor and asked: ‘“‘Are you the 
man who gave my brother a dog?” 
“Yes, I did. Why?” asked the kindly 
neighbor. ‘Mother says that you’ve 
got to come and take them all back!” 

The trials and tribulations whelped 
by his fame make a man of prom- 
inence wish that those who gave them 
to him would come and take them all 
back. 

Think of Wilson, Harding, Lind- 
bergh, and what fame brought to 
these unfortunate men. 


Social Prominence and Sports 


Social prominence is to many a 
form of the happiness hunt. Many 
men and women are so busy trying 
to rise in the social world that they 
step on the faces of their best friends 
in their upward climb. But real hap- 
piness is not in this direction. These 
people are generally ancestor wor- 
shippers, not realizing that they are 
like potatoes, with all that is any 
good of them under the ground. None 
of us can choose his ancestors. This 
is just as well, for it is not at all 
likely that our ancestors would have 
chosen us. The rise of the sap in 
the family tree is not an indication 
of vigor. 

This particular hunt for happiness 
takes a man out of a smoking jacket 
into a saw-edged collar and a dinner 
coat, away from his children into a 
family which has none, far from his 
own table with its good roast beef to 
one at which he must eat caviar, broc- 
coli and alligator pears, and pretend 
to like them. It makes him play con- 
tract at a cent a point when he is a 
natural born barber-shop  checker- 
champion. 

The whole idea of gaining happi- 
ness through social prominence is as 
empty as a fisherman’s flask at twi- 
light, and as unsatisfying as a slice 


of ham running around on the pig 
which grew it. 

Who has not witnessed the spec- 
tacle of the man who seeks his happi- 
ness in sports alone? Half the men 
in this audience hire some fellow to 
cut the grass on their lawns so they 
‘an go to the golf club for some ex- 
ercise! Life really has no funnier 
sight than a little white ball lying 
on the grass, and a fat, perspiring 
citizen standing over it and fanning 
it with a large club. 

Golf, baseball, tennis, fishing, ping 
pong and what do ye, are all right 
in moderation, but when they cease 
to be an avocation and become a voca- 
tion, they possess none of the essen- 
tial elements of happiness. As soon 
as a man thinks more of his slice than 
he does of his wife he is carrying 
golf to ridiculous excess. 

Clark Griffith, manager of the 
Washington Baseball Club, is a firm 
friend and golf companion of the 
Reverend James Sherer Montgomery, 
Chaplain of the United States Sen- 
ate. One day I said to Griff: “Clark, 
Sherer doesn’t swear when he gets 
into the rough, does he?” “No, he 
doesn’t,” replied Griff. “When he 
slices a ball, he only spits, but, Roe, 
where that baby spits the grass never 
grows again!” 

Another common form of the hap- 
piness hunt is the love chase. It is 
love which makes the world go 
‘round—I mean, go ‘round with that 
worried look on its face. Love is 
that queer feeling which makes a 
woman make a man make a fool of 
himself. There is no known remedy 
for love. The scientists tell us that 
fish kill mosquitoes. But who among 
us would want to sleep with a fish 
under his pillow? All the remedies 
for love are just as impractical as 
sleeping with a fish. But who wants 
to cure it? 

The greatest recommendation for 
the love hunt is that it makes every 
married woman absolutely happy 
after those first few trying years. 
Matrimony makes all women _ per- 
fectly happy because of the queer 
left-handed feminine logic. When a 
woman has been married three years, 
she realizes what a dub her husband 
is. She begins to think of the many 
fine men she might have married. She 
becomes very sorry for herself. This 
gives her a secret sorrow and makes 
her perfectly miserable, and any one 
who knows anything about women 
knows that no woman can be perfectly 
happy unless she is miserable a large 
part of the time. 

But my remarks are addressed 
largely to the men of the audience, 
so we will pass on to the tragic tale 
of the widower who went to a spir- 
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itualist and had him call up his wife. 

“Is that you, Mary?” he asked. 

“Yes, John.” 

“Are you happy there, Mary?’ 

“Yes, John.” 

“Are you happier there, 
than you were here with me?” 

“Yes, John.” 

“Then, Mary, if you are happier 
there than you were here with me, 
heaven must be a wonderful place.” 

“But, John, I’m not in heaven!” 

Half the men in the world just 
know their wives are happy, so they 
don’t bother about them. How could 
any woman help but be happy, mar- 
ried to a fine upstanding man who 
belongs to the Kiwanis club, the Coun- 
try Club, and every lodge in town? 
The very fact that she is married to 
him is enough to make her happy, if 
she isn’t unreasonable. That’s all 
there is to it and so he lets it go at 
that. 

It is one of the ironies of life 
that we do not realize our happiness 
while we have it, knowing it only 
after it has gone. The happy man 
is not seeking happiness like the col- 
lar button under the dresser. He is 
not busy wresting hard dollars from 
other men, he is not seeking for fame, 
he is not shouldering others aside to 
gain social prominence, he is not mak- 
ing golf primary and his family sec- 
ondary, and he is neither a flirt nor 
a philanderer in the love chase. 

If these things of which I have 
lightly spoken do not bring happi- 
ness, and do not constitute happiness 
in themselves, what then is happi- 
ness? It cannot be defined like a 
mathematical formula. It is just one 
of the attributes of a joyously spent 
life, and consists of ten thousand lit- 
tle things, each as evanescent as a 
distant melody or the vagrant per- 
fume of an unseen flower. 

We seek it in the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow when it is to 
be found in a baby’s gurgling laugh; 
in the tender glance from a woman’s 
eves; in the lap of the water under 
the bow of a canoe, or in the spot- 
ted shadow design cast on a green- 
sward by the fluttering leaves above. 


, 


Mary, 


Those Who Seek It Miss It 


Those who seek happiness, miss it. 
The happy. man is. whistling as he 
builds.a boat, all unconscious that 
his happiness is in the building rather 
than in the possession of the boat 
when it is completed. Or mayhap, 
he is educating a son, little realizing 
that his happiness comes. from his 
effort to supply the education, rather 
than the joy he will have in a well 
educated boy. Or perhaps, he is 
busily weeding an iris bed, not know- 

(Turn to page 429) 
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Responsible government necessitates re- 
sponsible representatives and that neces- 
sitates responsible, intelligent voters. 
Starting with the youth the Kiwanis Club of 
Columbia, South Carolina, has developed a 


Definite Citizenship Training Program 


a4 


a VEN THE MOST 


casual observer of the trend of public 
affairs must see that democracy is on 
the defensive today. This is true not 
only in European countries which 
have adopted republican systems of 
government after the World War and 
have drifted or are drifting in the 
present economic crisis into some 
form of dictatorship, but also in the 
United States where the basic faith in 
government of the people is being 
shaken. Tor the first time in our 
history many thoughtful people are 
questioning the political system built 
on this fundamental principle. 

What of all this unrest and dis- 
satisfaction among our people? Are 
not the fundamental principles of our 
government the same as those on 
which it was founded? Are not our 
ideals just as high as those of our 
forefathers who founded our nation? 
Is the trouble then with our repre- 
sentatives? If so, who elects them 
and to whom are they responsible? 
Isn't it true that after all that has 
been said that we as individual citi- 
zens are at fault? Haven't we been 
too prone to let someone else shoulder 
our responsibilities? Haven't we neg- 
lected our duties as citizens and ig- 
nored our civic responsibilities ? 

If this is true, and I firmly believe 
that it is, shouldn't we as individuals 
or organized groups do something to 
remedy our present economic and 
political conditions? Not only do we 
need to return to our belief in democ- 
racy as the best system of govern- 
ment for enlightened people, but we 
need a new sense of civic respon- 

To help in this worthy cause the 
Kiwanis Club of Columbia has ar- 
ranged to sponsor a program to be- 
gin with the later elementary grades 
and the junior high schools and care- 
fully plan to inculcate in them Ameri- 
can ideals, to train them for intelli- 
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gent and responsible — citizenship. 
Any educational movement that is 
meant to reach all future citizens 


must begin below the senior high 





Thomas K. Ruff 


school level, since over half the pupils 
enrolled in public schools never enter 
the senior high school. The club is 
using literature prepared by the 
United States Society, an organiza- 
tion formed to further educate and 
inspire adults and youth in worthy 
citizenship. 

The Columbia club has arranged a 
program which will aid the schools 
and other agencies dealing with the 
“teen age” children and train them 
for citizenship. The objectives of 
this program are: 

1. To aid junior citizens to under- 
stand the political and economic or- 
ganization of our community. 

2. To widen this understanding, 
to include the political and economic 
organization of our state and nation. 

3. To develop a sense of responsi- 
bility, to advance community interest. 


Columbia, South Carolina 


t. To develop a sense of future 
responsibility for mature civic duties. 

5. To inerease contact between 
junior citizens and various commu- 
nity agencies, political, economic and 
social. 

The first step in realizing these 
objectives is obviously to survey the 
present offerings in the school, to 
see what is already being done. It 
is suggested that a committee from 
the club visit the school authorities 
and find out what definite citizenship 
training is a part of the curriculum 
of the elementary and junior high 
school. 

Since interest in our understanding 
of the local government is a natural 
preliminary to interest and under- 
standing of federal affairs, it is urged 
that study of local government be 
featured through this period. The 
child in the primary grades is not 
too young to learn the various friends 
and helpers supplied by the commu- 
nity to its citizens. 

Respect for authority, a feeling of 
part ownership of personal property, 
a pride in civic cleanliness and beauty 
are a part of this early training. In 
the upper elementary grades and 
junior high schools the pupils can 
be given a more specific and detailed 
account of community civics. Where 
such courses are now being given it 
is well to ascertain whether or not 
they are purely theoretical, drawn 
from a text book written for commu- 
nities governed quite differently from 
our own. Every assistance should be 
offered to make such courses labora- 
tory courses; the community studied 
at first hand by its future citizens. 

The club can assist the schools by 
making contacts with the various de- 
partments of the city government, by 
arranging committees of pupils from 
the schools to visit the fire depart- 
ment, water department, city council, 


(Turn to page 426) 
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SPECIAL OBJECTIVES FOR 1932-33 


1. Maintenance of Adequate Educational Facilities 


WO “Special Objectives” have been officially ap- 
proved for the present year in addition to the usual 
“International Objectives.” These are: 


1. Maintenance of adequate educational facilities. 
2. Businesslike methods in administrative govern- 
ment. 


These special objectives have to do with current prob- 
lems and they are adopted to inspire Kiwanis activity in 
seeking to meet problems that are peculiarly pressing 
for solution at present. The regular “International 
Objectives” have to do rather with fields of activity 
that continue from year to year to challenge the service 
and leadership of our members. 

It has long been the thought of some that some current 
or temporary objectives in addition to the more continu- 
ing International Objectives would by their very nature 
inspire the active support of some members, perhaps 
otherwise inactive. 

Last year a special objective on unemployment relief 
was adopted and inspired clubs to much worthy activity 
in a field of great need. 

The two “Special Objectives’ approved this year cer- 
tainly challenge the leadership of all clubs. I will offer 
some suggestions on the first in this issue and on the 
second in the October magazine. 


1. Maintenance of Adequate Educational Facilities. 


In all too many communities the school systems for the 
education of our children have been unwisely and dis- 
proportionately curtailed by the “hysteria of economy.” 

Thousands of children have been deprived of normal 
educational facilities by the actual closing of many 
schools. Dr. J. E. Morgan, Editor of the Journal of 
the National Education Association, expressed a con- 
servative estimate that 5,000 schools in the United States 
have been closed by the depression. In one state the 
unbelievable suggestion was seriously made that a mora- 
torium on all education should be declared. 

Even where no such absurd, irrational action has been 
taken in the closing of schools, hasty and _ ill-advised 
economies have been instituted that have shortened the 
school year, overloaded classes, lowered the standard of 
instruction and discontinued those opportunities which 
have come to be regarded as essential phases of education. 

At times the more definitely educational work has been 
drastically slashed while what may be termed the busi- 
ness side has suffered little or no retrenchment because 
of special support. 

Under present conditions there should be an increase 
rather than a decrease in educational facilities. There 
are larger numbers of boys and girls who desire to con- 


tinue in school than in more normal times and if the 
opportunities for continuing education are not open to 
them they will be trained in anti-social ways. 

Educators are fully mindful that present conditions 
require some retrenchments in educational work. They 
for the most part are ready to practice economy and are 
reasonably diligent to make the wisest possib!e provisions 
for the maximum use of every dollar available. 

The regrettable fact, however, is that in too many 
communities education has now been made the “goat” to 
bear the sins of the extravagance and waste of public 
officials during recent years. Education has been uni 
versally and unsympathetically “slashed” because it has 
been easiest to inflict retrenchments in that phase of 
public administration. 

“Only a people,” states President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago, “that had no conception of the 
place of education in national life could contemplate the 
ruin of the next generation as the possible remedy for 
governmental insolvency.” 

“Children first” is certainly a good motto to keep in 
mind in any community program of economy. The losses 
from delayed public works may be overcome in due time, 
but never can amends be made for an inadequate prepa- 
ration of our future citizens for their part in society. 

Kiwanians who have always taken a vital interest in 
the welfare of children should play their full part in the 
study and solution of this problem. 

Kiwanis clubs should diligently study their school sys 
tems, see to it that their members become thoroughly 
acquainted with the present status of education in their 
respective communities and oppose any unwise and un- 
fair economies imposed upon the school system which 
have seriously curtailed present educational opportuni 
ties for their children. 

In The Children’s Charter prepared by the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection one 
of the rights of childhood is: “For every child an edu- 
cation which, through the discovery and development 
of his individual abilities, prepares him for life; and 
through training and vocational guidance prepares him 
for a living which will yield him the maximum of sat- 
isfaction.” 

Kiwanians should see that by adequate educational 
facilities this right is maintained for the children of their 
communities. 
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Georgia and Florida at their district. dinner. 


New York had a very flowery district dinner. 


Pacific-Northwest, Minnesota-Dakotas and Nebraska-lowa joined in their district dinner. 


Texae-Oklchome had a fine time at their diumer. 
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Club News in Pictures 


Top: Annual watermelon feast at Winston-Salem, North Carolina, eagerly 


anticipated every year. Five hundred tickets are given away for this occasion 
held in connection with a club picnic on the lawn of Trinity Church, whose 
pastor is Kiwanian D. L. Right. Second row, left: At the camp sponsored 
by Denton, Texas, Kiwanians for under-privileged boys. In this picture are 
the boys; Wm. R. Hicks, president of the club (rear center); to the right, 
H. B. Masters, in charge of the camp; between these two is Mrs. W. E. 
Durbin, and at the extreme left Mrs. Otis King. The last named are wives 
of Kiwanians. Second row, right: In Coshocton, Ohio, a memorial park 
was sponsored by the Kiwanis club, C. H. Ross being chairman of the his- 
torical committee. Old relics are kept here. This shows an old stone tan- 
bark grinder, more than a hundred years old, donated by Prosser Bluck, 


whose father used it. It is cut from sandstone and weighs 2,950 pounds. 
Third row, left: Graham, North Carolina, Kiwanis club completed and pre- 
sented Boy Scout building to their local troop. Members of the club in photo. 
Third row, right: Ox-cart entered by the Kiwanis Club of San Fernando, 
California, in the Frontier Day Parade at San Fernando. The parade was 
one of the features in conjunction with the annual pageant ‘“‘Prayer of the 
Padre” at the old San Fernando Mission in which many Kiwanians had parts. 
A number of prominent Kiwanians in picturesque pioneer costumes were in 
the wagon. Bottom: The Hartford City, Indiana, Kiwanis club formed a 
Junior Baseball League with eight teams, four in the junior and four in the 
senior divisions. Members act as managers, umpires and in other capacities. 
The club donated the money for the suits. A fine activity for summer months. 
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Top: Columbia, South Carolina, takes care of 70 school children with 
balanced lunches every school day in the year. Nine on the right were 
furnished glasses by the club. Members are, left to right: Will Riley, chair- 
man of the committee; Roy Roseberry, Deems Haltwanger, Eugene Rawls, 
Ames Haltwanger, vice-president of the club, John A. Chase, Jr., secretary, 
and Tom Ruff, club director in charge of under-privileged child work. 
Second row, left: The Lafayette, Indiana, club held its annual party with 
the members of the Tippecanoe County Pig Club, numbering 212. The 
Pig in the crate was awarded to Master Dunbar. At his left is S. B. Perking, 
Kiwanian and County Agent. Behind young Dunbar is W. H. Sanders, 
president of the club. At his left is Dr. A. B. Graham of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, who originated the young people’s agricultural club 
about 30 years ago. Second row, right: The Kiwanis Club of Biloxi, 
Mississippi, held one of its recent meetings on a special chartered boat. 
The club took the whole day off for an outing among the islands on the 
Gulf Coast. Here’s a good idea for summer meetings. Third row, left: 
The East St. Louis, Illinois, Kiwanis club sponsored a new Boy Scout troop 


made up of under-privileged boys in the downtown area. Jack Keefe writes 
that this activity will be increasingly beneficial to both the boys and to the 
club members. Top row, first on left is Elmer Wiehl, president of the club, 
second from end is Alfred Mason, scoutmaster. In third row at left is 
Fred Rauschkolb, and in second row at end is E. C. Matlack, scout leader, 
while in first row, seated with two boys is Henry S. French, secretary of the 
club. Third row, right: The Modesto, California, club started the Social 
and Health Agencies Association several years ago. Picture shows part of 
30 tons of flour being distributed through this agency. The flour was sent 
to Modesto by the U. S. Government. In photo are: L. J. Nevraumont, 
Past president of club, Mrs. E. D. Van Valin, head of Red Cross and wife 
of Kiwanian, J. Wellman, district trustee, and William Falger, secretary 
of club. Bottom: Inglewood, California, club members gather for tree 
planting ceremony, the trees being planted in memory of Kiwanians Lepper, 
Laxdal, Coppage, Gardner and Pefter, who passed away. In front row are 
Past presidents Clarey, Jonathan and Curtis; president Robbins, Dick Wil- 
son, lieutenant-governer Vernon Spencer and Rev. Campbell. 
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O you ever hold a one-man lodge of sorrow? 
D I have just closed one in due and ancient form. 
A one-man lodge of sorrow is easy to open. Just 
sit down any place where you can be alone and begin to 
feel sorry for yourself and the lodge is open. To close 
one of them, you have to laugh at yourself, and that’s 
one of the most difficult things for any man to accomplish. 

In looking around for a good excuse to neglect my 
work, I happened on a volume of Herman Melville's 
South Sea Island tales. I read it for an hour and then 
opened my lodge of sorrow. 

I have always wanted to go to the South Seas. I have 
read everything I could find on the subject. Melville, 
Stevenson, O’Brien and all the rest of them have been 
food on which I have fed my desire to get down among 
the palms and put a hibiscus blossom behind my ear. 

Life there is carefree. People wear almost no clothes. 
One sits under a palm tree and lets his cocoanut dinner 
fall into the sand beside him, or else reaches up among 
the banana leaves and pulls a handful of bananas, thus 
solving the bread and butter problem. 

For amusement there is swimming in the surf and 
fishing off the reef. There are pig roasts and dances at 
night to while away the moonlit hours. 

This is only the briefest thumb-nail sketch of the joys 
of life in the South Sea Islands. All my life I have 
wanted to go. But first they made me go to school 
instead of allowing me to go to sea, then I had to get a 
job and pay my board, then I had a wife and had to buy 
doodads for her, then I got a mortgage or two and had 
to work for them, then, when they were off my mind, 
I had real estate I couldn’t go away and leave. One 
fool thing after another kept me tied to civilization like 
a dog tied to his kennel, and my South Sea Island ambi- 
tions have never been realized. 

After I had read a couple of chapters of Melville, I 
allowed the book to drop in my lap and began to hold 
my lodge of sorrow. 

Hadn't I been chained to civilization by a thousand 
links of this and that when my soul longed to be free to 
sport among the waves of the South Seas? Hadn't I 
been compelled to drive motor cars when I wanted to 
stand in statuesque pose on a surf board, my sun- 
bronzed body fit model for a sculptor? Hadn't I 
longed to dance and sing on the golden sands in the 
sunlight when I was compelled to—oh, well! If you 
have ever held a one-man lodge of sorrow, you know 
how it goes. 

What made me laugh and close the lodge was the 
thought that the cocoanuts might not drop in time for din- 
ner, and I might have to climb a cocoanut palm! I could see 
my long legs twined around that tall tree and me trying 
to climb it! The thought made me laugh because I re- 
membered that I could buy cocoanuts right here at home 
for a dime, and I don’t like cocoanuts anyhow. 

As for surf boards, the Porter boys have one they hook 
on behind their motor boat, and the only time I ever tried 
it, I fell off and hit the water so hard it hurt all day. 
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As for going without clothes, I have a little platform 
on the roof where we take sun baths, and I have one of 
these new zipper separator bathing suits which leaves 
about as much of my hide exposed as I care to have. 

I wondered how I would thrive on a diet of cocoanuts 
and bananas. The only creatures I know who get along 
on this form of food are the monkeys at the zoo. I’m 
afraid I would miss my coffee in the morning, and the 
cubes of ice out of the electric refrigerator for my water. 
Maybe I wouldn’t be so happy without a radio, either. 
I like to hear the baseball scores in the afternoon. 

Then, too, with my bald head, my prominent Adam’s 
apple, my skinny legs and my spectacles, I’m afraid I 
wouldn’t look so hot with a hibiscus blossom behind my 
ear. Maybe those beautiful grass-skirted maidens of 
the South Seas wouldn’t stampede for an opportunity 
to dance with me after all. 

We are all holding one-man lodges of sorrow these 
days. Every mother’s son of us as had his income 
sliced at the top. We all feel that we are objects of 
pity. If all of us would just remember that the only 
way to close a lodge of sorrow is to laugh at ourselves, 
we would hit this depression a blow that would knock 
it for a row of coupon carrying securities! 

Never in the history of the world have people lived in 
such luxury as during these last ten yéars. 

Suppose I had my silly South Sea Island wish and 
had to walk out and leave all these things? I would be 
miserable and I know it! The chances are that if you 
had your pet wish, you would be just as unhappy. 

We have sat in the soft lap of luxury so long that we 
are uncomfortable when we have to sit on a hard chair! 

If we would just focus on the things we have and 
forget the things we dream of and the things we have 
lost, we would be a lot happier and have fewer miserable 
moments feeling sorry for ourselves. 

I have made myself miserable about nothing as long 
as I propose to! I am eating regularly and that other 
pair of pants has no hole in the seat. In addition to that, 
there was never a time since I can remember when I could 
buy pants at the present prices! 

There is no greater land of opportunity than this 
North American Continent! The money hasn’t been 
burned up. Somebody’s got it and is going to turn it 
loose one of these days, and we will get our share of it. 
Things will be jake again, as sure as day follows night. 

I’m never going to realize that dream of mine to live 
in the South Seas, but there is a lot of fun to be had 
right here in South Haven, and I am going to get my 
share of it from now on. 

Excuse me, please! It rained last night and I know 
where I can dig some fish worms. I’m going to get some 
and go down on the wharf and catch a perch. I may 
go in swimming, too. There are no sharks in South 
River, like there are in the South Seas. I believe it will 
be more fun swimming here. My legs aren’t pretty, but 
they are too good for shark’s food! 

The lodge is closed. Kindly walk out quietly, brethren! 
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Board of Trustees Meeting 


HE International Board of Trus- 
ik held its first meeting for the 

present convention year in Chi- 
cago on July 30. This is always a 
most significant meeting, as in addi- 
tion to the usual matters of business, 
the objectives, policies and_ other 
plans for the administrative year are 
developed. The agenda was an un- 
usually heavy one and required the 
earnest consideration by the board in 
a meeting that continued from 9:30 in 
the morning until after 9 o’clock in 
the evening, with less than hour of 
time out for luncheon. 


Objectives and Policies 


The objectives and policies for the 
administrative year were adopted. In 
addition to the usual objectives two 
“special objectives” on current prob- 
lems were included. These are pre- 
sented in the frontispiece of this is- 
sue of the magazine. On the Secre- 
tary’s Page is also the further ex- 
planation of the “special objectives.” 


Executive and Finance Committees 


The President appointed and the 
board approved the following Execu- 
tive Committee in addition to the 
President, who is always the chair- 
man: A. Copeland Callen, William 
O. Harris, H. G. Hatfield, Joshua L. 
Johns, Isaac P. McNabb and Walter 
R. Weiser. 

Approval was also given to the 
President’s appointment of the fol- 
lowing Finance Committee: H. G. 
Hatfield, A. Copeland Callen and 
Walter R. Weiser. 


Board Committees 


As perhaps many do not know, the 
work of the board is facilitated by 
the special consideration of many 
problems prior to the board meeting 
by special board committees. The 
President appointed twelve such com- 
mittees on many different matters. 
These committees after their study of 
the problems assigned them make rec- 
ommendations to the board, which fa- 
cilitates greatly its consideration and 
action. 


Standing and Special Committees 


The President also made a tenta-. 


tive announcement. of his. ‘appoint- 
ments on standing and special com- 
mittees which, of course, can only be 
finally announced upon his receiving 
the acceptance of those appointed. 


Los Angeles Convention 

The dates for the seventeenth an- 
nual convention at Los Angeles were 
set for June 25-29, 1933. 


Survey of Convention Cities 

Under the new convention proce- 
dure the board at this first meeting 
of the year approves certain cities for 
survey in the zone where the conven- 
tion will be held the second year from 
that time. In 1934 the convention 
will be held in Zone II. The follow- 
ing cities were approved for survey: 
Boston, Buffalo, Montreal and To- 
ronto. 


Resolutions and Committee 
Recommendations 


The board carefully considered the 
resolutions passed at the Detroit Con- 
vention and the recommendations in- 
cluded in the annual reports of the 
various committees and took appro- 
priate action in regard to these. 


Finance Committee Report 


The report of the Finance Commit- 
tee was presented by Chairman Hat- 
field and its recommendations were 
adopted including a revision of finan- 
cial policies, approval of the Secre- 
tary’s contract and the adoption of 
the budget for the current six months. 

The committee reported upon the 
income and expense as shown by the 
summary of operations. These fig- 
ures revised to date show that the 
total income for the six months 
amounted to $168,740.36, against the 
budgeted income of $192,061, a de- 
crease of $23,320. The strict control 
and economy of operation, however, 
reduced our expenditures by $20,637 
under the budget provision, every di- 
vision and department contributing to 
this economy of operation. 


Budget Approved 


The budget for the second six 
months of 1932 as tentatively ap- 
proved at the June meeting was fur- 
ther considered and unanimously 
adopted, including further retrench- 
ments made necessary through the 
serious lack of anticipated income 
from registration fees at the Detroit 
Convention, the failure of the amend- 
ment .incréasing dues to secure the 
necessary two-thirds vote and new in- 
dications of further loss of member- 
ship. These retrenchments included 
the elimination of official representa- 


tives at district conventions with the 
exception of the International Presi- 
dent at the few conventions he could 
attend and the reduction of the staff 
of the Field Service Department to 
two of the former field service repre- 
entatives, Kean and Shortess, and at 
least the half-time service of Walter 
Ingram and Merton Heiss. No re- 
trenchments had been previously made 
in the Field Service Department ex- 
cept last January, when the part-time 
service of Walter Ingram was substi- 
tuted for the full-time service of one 
field service representative. Even the 
present provisions for field service 
work were possible only because of 
savings in operations for the last six 
months and especially in the conven- 
tion account and the planned use of 
at least twelve per cent of the maga- 
zine income for general purposes. 

The board also unanimously ap- 
proved the emergency action taken by 
President Endicott in authorizing cer- 
tain retrenchments in advance of the 
board meeting in view of the increased 
financial burdens evident following 
the Detroit Convention. 


Secretary's Contract 


The board unanimously approved 
the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee that the contract with the 
Secretary be renewed for a period of 
five years from January 1, 1933, at 
a minimum salary of the same amount 
as the reduced salary which he had 
voluntarily accepted for the balance 
of his present contract expiring De- 
cember 31, 1982. 


Detroit Proceedings 


Our present finances do not per- 
mit printing the Detroit Preceedings 
under the former plan with free dis- 
tribution to clubs and districts. The 
board believed, however, that there 
were many who would be glad to pur- 
chase copies of the Proceedings and 
that there was value in having them 
printed. Therefore the board author- 
ized the Secretary to publish a limited 
number on the basis of orders re- 
ceived, the price to be fixed at an 
amount that would defray the expense 
involved. 

Plans have been completed in this 
matter and orders can now be sent in 
for copies of the Proceedings at $2.50, 
postage prepaid. Those who wish 
copies should send in their orders at 
once or they will be disappointed. 

(Turn to page 424) 
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The Grindstone 


— is like a grindstone. Some folks it sharpens, some 
it takes the edge off of. It depends on two things 
which happen. If the tool held against the stone is of 
the right metal and is held at the right angle, it will get 
a sharp edge. If the metal is poor, or the angle toward 
the stone wrong, the tool is blunted instead of sharpened. 

Kiwanis is being held against the grindstone these 
The whole world faces a condition it has never 
faced before. We know that the metal of Kiwanis is 
right. The temper of the organization is perfect. It is 
founded on principles as old as civilization, principles 
which have never failed to win. No human organization 
which has not as its foundation the spirit of the Golden 
Rule can hope to survive. This is the principle of 
Kiwanis and it is a principle which will endure forever. 

The philosophy of Kiwanis is as old as the thought 
of man. It is the foundation of every religion, every 
fraternity and every group of men who are trying to 
live right and make the world a bit better because they 
were in it. 

With these foundations of principle and philosophy, 
there is nothing left for us but to put Kiwanis against 
the grindstone of the times at the right angle. The 
angle will be the thought of each individual. If we 
think of Kiwanis as just another organization, if we 
feel that it is just another society, if we consider it just 
another luncheon club, it will be just those things to us 
and no more. 

But if we look on our Kiwanis membership as a privi- 
lege, if we think of it as an opportunity, if we consider 
it a splendid chance to band with other right thinking 
men to help the community and benefit those who are 
less fortunate, we are holding Kiwanis to the grindstone 
of these difficult times at the right angle, and it will 
come through them with a keener edge to do still more 
effective work in the world. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,” and as a 
man thinks of human institutions, so do these institutions 
become. If we keep the right thought angle on Kiwanis, 
it will come through sharper for its work, and with its 
metal better tempered by the stress of these parlous days. 

The stone is rough, but the metal is good. We need 
only place them together at the right angle to bring a 
keener edge to the tool with which we are working for 
community betterment. 


days. 
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“I am an old man. I have seen a lot of trouble. 
Most of it never happened.” 


Autumn Days 


“The frost is on the pumpkin and the corn is in the 
shock. The farmer has “laid by” his crops and now is 
the time to develop that better understanding between 
the farmer and the city man. He has the leisure to 
fraternize and become merry with his supposed enemy, 
the “city feller.” 
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Few organizations on the continent are making this 
objective primary, and there is plenty of work to be 
done by Kiwanis to disabuse the mind of the agriculturist 
of the idea that he is being imposed on by the city man 
who rides on his back with heavy commissions, and with 
no understanding of his problems or sympathy with his 
present plight. 

There are so many ways in which this closer relation 
between the farmer and the city man can be brought 
about that nothing short of a careful study of the various 
club activities will answer the question. 

Some clubs have found the solution in codperative 
marketing, others in providing proper facilities for home 
marketing, others in rest-rooms and parking places re- 
served in town for farmers and their wives, and yet others 
in get-together dinners and picnics where rural and urban 
population meet and fraternize. 

The farmer-city man problem is almost entirely a 
local issue. Each neighborhood has a different problem, 
and the situation must be approached from local angles. 
But there is no neighborhood where work on this ob- 
jective cannot be done, to the betterment of both the 
farmer and the city man. 

It is the duty of each Kiwanis club president to burst 
a paper bag under this standing committee to keep it 
from sitting down on the job at this, the most advan- 
tageous time of the year to approach the farmer. 
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Publicity begins with doing something, and then 

telling the newspapers about it. They are glad 

to tell the world, but you must give them some- 
thing to tell. 


Age 

“Tempus fugit.””’ There is a fabled fountain of eter- 
nal youth in Florida, but so many of us do not live in 
Florida that we all wax old and become fat, placid and 
inactive. 

“Old men for council and young men for war.’ In 
Kiwanis we have more men each year who are anxious 
to advise, and fewer who are inclined to go on the firing 
line. 

Without the slightest thought of discouraging the ad- 
mission of middle-aged or elderly men in Kiwanis, we 
should have an eye out for those up and coming young 
men in our town who will take up the burden the elders 
are so willing to lay on their broad shoulders. 

The average age in Kiwanis is increasing, not diminish- 
ing. We have a real need for the enthusiasm, the pep, the 
push and the action which has ever been characteristic 
of youth. 

When the Committee on Membership is considering 
new material, it is well to keep this fact in mind. The 
wheel horses of Kiwanis are men past high noon in life. 
We need younger men to take their places when they 
shall have become inactive. 

The old form of assessment life insurance proved in 
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many cases a complete failure because of its inability 
to keep down the average age of its policy holders. 


Every other human institution is liable to the same mis- , 


fortune if it fails to consider the value of constantly 
adding young men to the ranks te keep up the average. 

Watch that rising young business or professional man 
in your town who needs Kiwanis just as Kiwanis needs 
him. He is the best possible material and should have 
his youth count in his favor, rather than militate against 
him, for Kiwanis membership. 
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A fool and his money make most parties. 


Forest Fires 

Conservation, like charity, should begin at home. The 
vacation season is here and the hunting season comes 
on apace. It is easier for one careless camper to burn 
a thousand trees than for a whole Kiwanis club to plant 
a hundred. 

The forests and highways are placarded by the con- 
servationists warning campers and picnickers against the 
danger of forest fires. As every Kiwanian is perforce a 
conservationist, it behooves every individual in the or- 
ganization to set an example to other campers. 

Perhaps the forest service over-estimates the number 
of fires started by careless campers. But it is not to be 
denied that many serious and costly blazes are started by 
campers and motorists, and every Kiwanian certainly 
wishes to avoid the responsibility for a conflagration 
which is certain to cause much damage, and may even 
endanger human life. 

The rules for camp fires are simple. The forest pre- 
serves and public parks are filled with signs which advise 
visitors where and how fires may be built, and where 
smoking is dangerous. One carelessly tossed cigarette 
butt may cost thousands of dollars. A smoldering camp 
fire must not be left because a breeze may change it into 
a forest fire. Either water or loose earth applied will 
remove the hazard in a few moments. This precaution 
should never be neglected by the camper. 

Every Kiwanian entering the woods this autumn should 
make of himself a volunteer fire warden and see that 
neither he nor any member of his party takes the least 
chance on starting the red demon racing through the 
woods and laying waste in a few days, areas which can- 
not be reforested within a lifetime. 

Let no man destroy the very thing which he loves by 
a moment’s carelessness. Let every Kiwanian be an 
example to others in the matter of fire prevention. 
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The average wife doubts her husband’s love. She 
can’t believe a man could love any woman whose 
clothes are as much out of date as hers. 


Los Angeles 

The beautiful City of Angels! Next year, Los An- 
geles! There is no more interesting or beautiful city 
on the continent. There is no better brand of Kiwanis 
on earth than the California brand. There is no better 
place for a convention, and no finer people to hold one. 

A man from the East explained to a man in New 
Mexico that he lived in New York. To his surprise, the 
southwestern man said that he would hate to live in 
New York because it was so far off! To some of us, 
California may seem far off, but it is no further for us 
than it was for them when they sent such splendid dele- 
gations to Atlantic City, to Miami, and to Detroit. 

They have come in such numbers that they have made 
the awarding of the attendance prizes at recent Interna- 
tional conventions, California Day! They have come 
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with their orange arm bands, their fine spirit, their 
Kiwanis efficiency, with Jimmy Smith and his organ, 
and now it is our turn to make a return call on them 
which will warm the cockles of their hearts. 

Ten thousand is none too many to expect at the Los 
Angeles Convention next summer. Pike’s Peak, Grand 
Canyon, Banff, Lake Louise, Yellowstone Park, Yosemite, 
Estes, and half a dozen other national parks are en 
route, and in California are snow-capped mountains, the 
orange groves, the Pacific Ocean, the old missions, the 
Golden Gate, and last, but to some not least, that mar- 
velous moving picture industry which is only one of the 
many interesting suburbs of this wonder city of the 
sun-kissed West. 

It is none too soon to make plans for this splendid 
trip. Special trains will trek across the continent bear- 
ing joyful parties to this convention, and those clubs 
which are first to start their On-to-Los Angeles Commit- 
tees will be the ones having the best delegations. 

A small sum deposited each week with the treasurer 
of the club will guarantee a large party. It is a trip 
no Kiwanian should miss. If he has been to the coast, 
he knows what it means, and nothing can keep him away. 
If he has not been to the coast, there is no better time 
to begin to see America first than this trip. 

Ten thousand Kiwanians for Los Angeles, should be 
our slogan. They send three thousand to their own dis- 
trict convention, and that means that those of us outside 
the district will only have to come seven thousand strong 
to make up this large total attendance. 
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An anxiety neurosis is a poor golf companion or 
business associate. 


Sing! 

Never has the singing of any International conven- 
tion equalled that of the convention in Detroit. It was 
not so much the improved quality, although even that 
was worthy of mention. It was the marvelously in- 
creased volume of the singing. 

Slowly but surely it is being realized in Kiwanis that 
club music is not intended so much to accomplish a con- 
cord of sweet sounds as it is to let out through the mouth 
the spirit that is in the soul of Kiwanis. 

When too much emphasis is laid on the quality of the 
singing, timid souls keep quiet lest they spoil the har- 
mony. Volume, free swing, enthusiasm, vocalizing the 
joy in a Kiwanian’s soul, is infinitely more important 
than perfection of either time or tune. There will be 
enough educated and practiced vocalists in the club to 
carry the tune safely to its conclusion, and there is always 
the song leader to wave his semaphore-like arms to keep 
us in time. 

The important thing is for every Kiwanian to throw 
back his head, open wide his mouth, and let the joy in 
his heart well forth in what he calls singing! Maybe 
it is little like a thrush, maybe no grand opera impresario 
will try to lure him away from his business or profession, 
but this matters little. If he can give expression to the 
happiness in his soul by bursting into song, he will be a 
better man and a better Kiwanian for it. 

Let us sing, sing, sing! Maybe the music is not so 
good, but we may well be selfish in this and sing for our 
own amusement rather than for the amusement of the 
public. Come to think of it, maybe it will amuse the 
public! But so long as we tackle our good work with a 
song on our lips, we will do it the better, and will in 
reality “chase the blues away!” 

More power to the strong right arms, the brass vocal 
chords and the leather tonsils of the song leaders. They 
are doing a good job of it! 
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District 
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NEW YORK 


HE Kiwanis Club of 
Brooklyn, New York, 


luncheon 


Ridgewood, 
sponsored a 
meeting re- 
President Joseph H. Burkard of 
the Ridgewood club presided. Chairman 
Charles Wheeler of the Long Island Inter- 
Frank Kiendl of 
the Highland Park club, President Louis 
C. Gosdorfer of the Forest Hills club, 
and Past President Stanley V. Johnston 
of the Richmond Hill club were 
and all delivered brief addresses. Past 
President Samuel S. Toback of the Flush- 
ing club was also present and praised the 


successful joint 


cently. 


Club Group, President 


present 


Ridgewood Kiwanians for having arranged 
the joint meeting. He also urged at- 
tendance at the District Convention to be 
held in Niagara Falls on September 25, 
26 and 27 

After 
their guests, 
the reason for the get-together. 
in part: 

“Some months age our Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, George H. McKee, suggested that 
the clubs arrange joint meetings in. be- 
tween the regular inter-club meetings. 
His thought was that closer fellowship 
would be obtained, the members of the 
various clubs could get to know each other 
better, ideas could be exchanged, and the 
entire district would benefit thereby. 

“We agree whole-heartedly with the 
lieutenant-governor, and decided to spon- 
sor the first joint meeting in the Long 
Island section. We look forward to future 
get-togethers.” 

President Burkard thanked 


welcoming the Kiwanians and 
President Burkard told of 
He said, 


Secretary 








George Campo of the Long Island Group 
for having notified the members 
and Chairman Charles L. 
Ridgewood club’s Committee on _ Inter- 
Club Relations Chairman Herman 
Ringe, Jr. of the Committee on Program 
for their efforts in connection with the 
meeting. Fred Weber, the club’s pianist, 
was complimented for the excellent pro- 
gram of instrumental and vocal selections 
presented. Robert E. Hower of the High- 
land Park club led the Kiwanians in com- 
munity singing. 

Louis J. 
mann were among the guests. 
fifty Kiwanians attended this 
meeting. 


various 
Abruzzo of the 


and 


Koelsch and George Hoerschel- 
More than 
first joint 


The Kiwanis Clubs of Plattsburgh and 
Lake Placid joined with Malone club for 
the celebration of All Kiwanis Night, the 
meeting being held at the Loon Lake 
House at Loon Lake, one of the most 
delightful spots in the Adirondacks. In 
the afternoon a golf tournament was en- 


joyed between the Malone and Pilatts- 
burgh clubs, the Malone club being de- 


clared the winner. 
A most delightful dinner was enjoyed 
Past Lieutenant-Governor 


as toistmaster. 


in the evening. 


John W. Genaway acted 


Following a short but interesting talk on 
Kiwanis Ideals by the 
ings of the clubs were voiced by the presi- 
dents and a male quartet contest was con- 
Again Malone was declared the 


toastmaster, greet- 


ducted. 
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winner. Clarence A. Rodgers of Ogdens- 
burg kept everyone mystified for an hour 


or more with his legerdemain activities 


and the regulation “Fellowship Hour” 
program followed. Dancing and cards 
were enjoyed until after midnight. This 


is the second year that All Kiwanis Night 
has been jointly held by these three clubs 
at Loon Lake. 


« e 


OHIO 

HE Division IX. fellowship meeting 
j rex recently held at Hubbard, Ohio, 
with the Kiwanis Club of Hubbard acting 
as host. 

One hundred and eighty-eight Kiwanians 
attended the meeting, which later proved 
to be one of the most successful inter- 
club meetings ever held in the district. 

The festivities started with a golf match 
in the afternoon followed by a splendid 
dinner and entertainment, interspersed 
with club singing and a boxing match. 

The Fellowship Trophy was awarded 
the Chardon club by Lieutenant-Governor 
Thomas A. Minahan of Hubbard. The 
address of the evening was made by Dis- 
trict Governor John B. Wilkinson. 


The Division IV. held their 
annual outing at Lakeside recently. In 
the afternoon Kiwanians and their fam- 
ilies participated in various and 
contests. This was followed by an excel- 
lent dinner at the Lakeside Hotel where 


clubs of 


games 





The Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado, recently sponsored the Thirty-seventh Oratorical Contest for 


the Kiwanis Americanization Prize in the Denver Public Schools. 


The prize is given for the best 


original patriotic oration, to be contested for on Washington’s Birthday by a representative from each 
of the regularly established literary societies in the high schools of District Number One in the City of 
Denver. The prize itself is selected each year by the superintendent of schools, the principals of the 
high schools, and the donor of the prize, and is the permanent property of the society whose repre- 


sentative may win it. 
ver per to contin 





The Board of Education on September 23, 1920, gave to the Kiwanis Club of 
the oratorical contest. 


Left to right: Three of the five contestants— 


P. J. Christensen, Edward Wurtzebach and Robert J. Putnam, this year’s winner of the contest. Mr. 
Putnam was able to present to his school a very beautiful painting on which is a plate telling the story 


of his winning the prize in this contest, 


his name, 


the Kiwanis gift, etc. Upper left: Gold medal 


given each of the five boys participating in the Thirty-seventh Oratorical Contest in the Denver Public 
Schools by the Kiwanis Club of Denver. 
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in addition to good food, real Kiwanis 
fellowship was enjoyed in the form of 
singing. 

The meeting was formally opened by 
A. L. Hoover, General Manager of Lake- 
side, and then turned over to Lieutenant- 
Governor D. W. Stoup to conduct. Enter- 
tainment consisted of a special moving 


picture and spiritual and popular mel- 
odies by the Eureka Jubilee Singers. 
Willoughby Kiwanians were recently 


hosts to the clubs in Division VI. which 
was the the return of the 
Fellowship Chest to its originating club. 
Since January 26, this Chest has traveled 
through seventeen clubs, has been pre- 
sented by hundred and forty Ki- 
wanians and the good-will message de- 
livered by them was received by fourteen 
hundred and sixty-seven Kiwanians. 

All clubs were represented and approxi- 
mately three hundred were present. Dis- 
trict Governor John B. Wilkinson, Dis- 
trict Secretary Pete Land, District Treas- 
urer Charles U. Davis, and Lieutenant- 
Governor J. Edward Weit were present. 


oceasion of 


six 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Huntington, West Virginia, with wards of the Kiwanis Day Nursery, 
located in the Harvey home, during an inspection. The nursery, established to assist mothers forced to 
engage in gainful employment to maintain the family, cares for an average of twenty-two children per day. 


The speaker of the evening was Ira F. 
Mellinger of Leetonia. The feature of the 


evening was the appearance of the 
Andrews choir. 
Kiwanian Ernest F. Birkholz of the 


Willoughby club led the community sing- 
ing and President R. L. Dunlap of the 


Willoughby club presided. Later, how- 
ever, the program was turned over to 
Secretary Edward M. Otis of the Wil- 


loughby club who officiated as toastmaster. 


4 ° 
NEW JERSEY 
HE Kiwanis Club of North Hudson, 
New Jersey, recently celebrated its 


10th anniversary with a birthday party. 
Members of the Kiwanis clubs of Jersey 
City, Woodcliff, Hoboken and Ridgefield 
Park were present. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Northern Hudson County, Union 
City Rotary, West New York Board of 
Trade and Weehawken Home Owners also 
sent delegations to the affair. One hun- 
dred and fifty-two were present. Imme- 
diate Past District Governor Harry E. S 
Wilson and Past District Governors Rob- 
ert J. Rendall and Arnold Rippe were in 
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Nineteen of the original thirty-five charter members of ie Kiwanis Club of Paw Paw, Michigan. 
This group was present at a recent meeting of the club attended by Merton S. Heiss, Convention 
Manager, in connection with the Detroit Convention. The club was built in September, 1922, 
and chartered on November 15, 1922, the charter being presented by then Governor-elect Don 
Johnston who was the first president of the first Kiwanis club, and also one of the first group which 
formed the Kiwanis Club of Detroit. O. W. Kaye was the first president, A. E. Van Vieck was 
vice-president, Harold D. Spicer, secretary and Harry Parks, treasurer. Front row, seated, left to 
right—T. B. Woodman, R. L. Tuttle, David Anderson, J. E. Chandler, Harold D. Spicer, E. C. 


Hawley, B. M. McLeod, Sylvester Kenyon, W. J. Warner. Back row, standing, left to right— 
Ray C. Wilson, O. W. Kaye, W. F. Hoyt, A. E. Van Vieck, M. H. Young, T. A. Smith, H. L. 
McNeil, J. C. Maxwell, A. A. McNeil, Howard Parks. 


attendance, as well as the Mayor of North 
Hudson and the County Superintendent 


An evening of fine 
oughly enjoyed. 


fellowship was thor- 


¢ °¢ 
ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


VER one hundred and fifty Quebec 
O and Ontario Kiwanians sat down to 
dinner in the Grill Room of the 
at Lucerne-in-Quebec recently. The oc- 
casion was an inter-club meeting between 
the Saint Lawrence Kiwanis club of Mon- 
treal and the Ottawa Kiwanis club, joined 
by delegations from the Cornwall and 
Montreal clubs. 

The speaker Kiwanian Norman 
Rawson of Ottawa who spoke very enter 
tainingly on the aims of Kiwanis. Short 
addresses were also given by Lieutenant- 
Governor Owen J. Callary, President 
Harry S. Oakes of the Saint Lawrence 
club and President W. Wallace McKay 
of the Ottawa club. 


Log Lodge 


was 


Entertainment was provided by the 

Saint Lawrence club. Much of the suc- 

of Public Schools. All past presidents cess of the event was attributed to the 
were seated at a special table. Forty of efforts of Bill Dalton, Manager of the 


the original charter members were present. Canadian Pacific Lucerne-in-Quebec and 








eh SO 








It remained for the Kiwanis Club of Anderson, South Carolina, to do an unusual stunt in behalf of 
an Under-Privileged Child. This club through the courtesy of one of its most active members, Frank 
R. Thompson, chartered a triple-motored plane and brought a crippled child from Anderson to 
Columbia for treatment by Dr. William Boyd who does much work for Under-Privileged boys under 


the auspices of the Kiwanis Clubs of Columbia and Anderson. A number of prominent Anderson 

Kiwanians and their wives accompanied the child to Columbia. The air party left Anderson at eight 

in the morning, arrived in Columbia at nine twenty-five and returned to Anderson at twelve-thirty p. m. 

The Anderson club is doing an ecmuney” _— of work in behalf of the little unfortunate ones 
of that county. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Elmira, New York, held a County Fair program, starting off the dinner with hot 


dogs, red lemonade and winding up with ice cream cones for dessert. 


The Elmira Club had medicine 


men, fortune tellers, tintype salesmen, etc., and each member brought with him some article pertaining 


to his business which was exhibited or sold at auction. 
were put in the Roosevelt Club Fund for Boys’ 


until he left Montreal a popular member 


of the Saint Lawrence club. 


¢ °¢ 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HE completion of a dcecade of com- 
munity building in Lewistown, Penn- 
was celebrated in 


sylvania, a very happy 


manner recently when Lewistown Ki- 


wanians on the 10th anniversary of their 


charter presentation had as their guests 
District Governor Frank J. Wallis and 
District Secretary Stanley C. Smith and 
eighteen members of the State College 


club. Dr. Carmon Ross, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Division IX., was also present. 
Group singing, splendid entertainment 
and interesting talks rounded out the 


evening's program. Samuel H. 
Hays of the letters 
of congratulation to the club on its 10th 


Secretary 


Lewistown club read 


anniversary from International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker and Vice-President 
Jesse D. Wells of the Kiwanis Club of 


Harrisburg 


* ¢ 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


NE of the most successful inter-club 
O meetings ever held in Division II. 
took place in Bremerton lately. Members 
present from the Kiwanis clubs of 
Port Orchard, Seattle, University-Seattle, 
North Central-Seattle, Ballard-Seattle and 


were 





The proceeds from the sale of these articles 
Work. 


West Seattle. The affair was preceded 
by a fried chicken dinner at an attractive 
resort five miles from Bremerton. Over 
one hundred and fifty were present. 
President Phil Pizer of the Bremerton 


club opened the meeting and extended a 


hearty welcome to the visitors and turned 
the program over to Chairman Sam 


Josephson of the Committce on Inter-Club 
Relations, turn introduced Past 
District Governor Charles F. Riddell of 
Seattle as toastmaster. 

Entertainment 
by the various clubs. 
Clinton S. Harley 
ernor I. Wesley 
District Governor 
splendid address on 


who in 


numbers were furnished 
District Governor 
Lieutenant-Gov- 
Bennett present. 
Harley delivered a 
“What Am I Worth?” 


and 
were 


The Bellingham club recently enter- 
tained its Kiwanis neighbors at an inter- 
esting affair. Anacortes, Mount Vernon 
and Stanwood members were present. 

Honoring District Governor and Mrs. 
Clinton S. Harley and their daughter, the 
Ilwaco-Long Beach Kiwanis club staged a 
party recently which brought to the North 
Beaches many visitors from Astoria, Sea- 
side, Raymond, Pe Ell and South Bend. 
District Governor Harley told the story 
of the Detroit Convention. 

Delegations were present from Newport, 
Spokane, Colville, Sandpoint, Kellogg, 


Spokane Valley and Pullman at the inter- 
club meeting held at Diamond Lake near 
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Newport, Washington, lately. Spokane 
Kiwanians put on the program which in- 
cluded music by Howard I. Milholland 
and a Detroit Convention report by Presi- 
dent Kenneth C. Mower. 


Picnics have been enjoyed by many 
clubs. Such affairs were reported by 
Anacortes, Astoria, Baker, Ballard, Coeur 


d’Alene, Elma, Everett, Issaquah, Olympia, 
Moscow, Newport, Ontario, Oregon City, 
Pe Ell, Peninsula, Portland, Roseburg, 
South Tacoma, Spokane and Stanwood. 
Playground and camp activities are be- 
ing sponsored by Auburn, Baker, Ballard, 
Bremerton, Camas-Washougal, Cle Elum, 
Coeur d’Alene, Eugene, Montavilla, Mos- 
cow, North Central-Seattle, Oregon City, 


Port Orchard, Port Angeles, Portland, 
Puyallup, Shelton, Spokane, Tillamook, 
Victoria, and Walla Walla. 
e Sf 
REAL singing contest that went a 
long way in making the meeting a 


inter-club 
Somerset 


success feature of an 
meeting of the Danville and 
Kiwanis clubs in Crab Orchard, Kentucky, 
lately. The Kiwanis Club of Lexington 
sent a large delegation. Ninety-nine 


was a 


were 


in attendance. A most enjoyable dance 
followed the program. 
¢ ¢ 


MICHIGAN 


HE Michigan District Convention will 
be held in Grand Rapids, Tuesday and 


Wednesday, October 4-5, with head- 
quarters at the Pantlind Hotel. 

District Governor Edward B. Flack, 
District Secretary-Treasurer Forney W. 


Clement and the Executive Committee 
have planned an excellent convention. 

International President Carl E. Endi- 
cott and United States Arthur 
H. Vanderberg will be present. 

Other features will be addresses by 
President Ben Dean of the Grand Rapids 
club, Immediate Past President Governor 
Claude A. Dock, Past District Governor 
William Chapman, singing led by District 
Music Chairman Waldo W. Gutowsky, re- 
ports, conferences, dinners and_ the 
ball in honor of District Governor Flack. 


Senator 


big 


Rabe OY em ot ue 


0a datas Py uy Pa 


Left: The Kiwanis Troop of Boy Scouts sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of New Bern, North Carolina, of which Secretary C. Green is Scoutmaster, has 


been organized over three years and has never missed a weekly meeting since its organization. 


It has a twelve-piece drum corps and an eight-piece ~— 


corps, takes care of seven poor families, has had ninety-seven camps and hikes without a boy being hurt in any manner and has been responsible for the 


organizing of eight new troops. 


community good turns every month in 1930 and 1931 and broke its own record i 
Right: Four hundred and eight boys comprise the three cay Teng oe sponsored by the New Bern club. 
Peppers, boys from eight to eleven years of age, and the Sea 

groups are doing fine community work and meet each week in a splendid troop room of their own and play in a gy quipp 


his troop holds an enviable record in Wilson Council of forty-one troops, being the only troop to register over 1,000 
in January, 1932, with 2,027. Kiwanian L. J. Gossard is Assistant Scoutmaster. 


The Kiwanis Troop of Boy Scouts, the Green 


ons, boys from five to seven years, are all under the wing of the New Bern club. All three 





d with everything for boys. 
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More About the District Dinners 


NEW ENGLAND 
By Glenn R. Mclntire 


Secretary-Treasurer, New England District 


The New England delegation banqueted 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel on Tuesday 
evening, June 28. Some eighty Kiwanians 
and guests attended. 


International Trustee Ernest F. Mce- 
Gregor, District Governor and Mrs. 
Ervin A. Center, District Secretary- 


Treasurer Glenn R. McIntire, Field Serv- 
ice Representative and Mrs. Walter E. 
Harmon, Song Leader Robert J. McCon- 
nell and Ernest F. Tarbox, in charge of 
arrangements, were at the head table. 

International S-cretary and Mrs. Fred. 
C. W. Parker were present for part of 
the evening, Secretary Parker making the 
principal address of the evening. 

Musical entertainment was_ furnished 
by Clinton H. White of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, and Edgar N. Keith of 
Bangor, Maine, also Master Stuart 
Mathews of Indiana, a_ six-year-old 
master of the xylophone. 

The entertainers were presented by 
Ernest F. Tarbox, who also arranged the 
drawing for prizes, which included an 
electric percolator, stationery, linen, silk 
ties, etc. Sharp comments were heard 
when the District Secretary-Treasurer, 
selected for drawing the prizes because 
he was under bonds, deftly drew his own 
name from the hat. 

George S. Lothrop of Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, who confessed to having 
seen eighty-five summers, probably the 
oldest Kiwanian at the convention, made 
pertinent comments on the events of the 
last seventy-five years. 

Standish, Maine, a club with _ thirty- 
eight members, sent the largest delega- 
tion from New England—four members 
and two ladies. 





Bangor, Maine, the most easterly club 
in the United States, was represented by 
Kiwanian Edgar N. Keith. 


¢ °¢ 
ALL-CANADA 


NE of the bright spots of the con- 
C vention to Canadians was the All- 
Canada district dinner, at which the West- 
ern Canada District acted as host to the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District. Dr. J. 
P. Whyte, District Governor of Western 
Canada, presided. About 135 ladies and 
gentlemen sat down to tastefully deco- 
rated tables which featured a bright red 
menu card, with a beautiful painting of 
the Banff Springs Hotel and Golf Links, 
a courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. 

The dinner opened shortly after 7 
o'clock by the singing of “Oh, Canada,” 
followed by “America.” Grace was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Capt. Jeakins of 
Brantford. During the dinner they were 
entertained by “Singing” Jimmy Smith of 
Tujunga, California, the Minneapolis 
Quartet, the Icehouse Gang and Miss 
Clyde Anderson, a soprano, Other en- 
tertainers were Jules Brazil and Dr. Gar- 
net Leckie of Winnipeg. 

Greetings from other districts were re- 
ceived by various members, while Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Barney Dawson of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District con- 
veyed Canadian greetings to the other dis- 
tricts who were dining at the same time. 

At the head table were International 
Past President George H. Ross; Isaac P. 
McNabb, International Trustee; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Barney Dawson and Bob 
and Mrs. Hipwell, the Rev. Capt. Jeakens ; 
the Rev. Bill Johnston; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Owen Callary; District Secretary 
Harry Murphy; Roe and Mrs. Fulker- 
son, Julian Garrett, and Andrew Gaul. 


The toast to the President of the United 
States was proposed by Julian Garrett, 
President of the Edmonton club; the toast 
to the King, by Isaac P. McNabb. These 


were responded to by singing the na- 
tional anthems. 
Roe Fulkerson gave one of his very 


humorous and original speeches. Rev. Bill 
Johnston of Toronto gave a_ distinctly 
Irish flavor to the banquet with his tales 
of the “ould sod.” 

One of the most pleasant features of 
the whole occasion was the presentation 
by Governor Jim Whyte of a pair of 
Hudson’s Bay blankets to his colleague 
in office, District Governor Charles Fow- 
ler. These were intended to protect the 
intrepid Charlie from the damp fog of 
the Nova Scotia climate when he set 
forth on one of his fishing trips. Dis- 
trict Governor Fowler was also a speaker 
of the evening. 

On- 
Saskatchewan, 


Telegrams from the Brantford, 
tario, and Swift Current, 
clubs were received. 

The Western-Canada District for- 
cibly brought into the limelight by again 
winning the attendance banner in_ the 
Gold Division. The runner-up for this sig- 
nal her sister district, Ontario- 
Maritime-Quebec. This is the fourth 
consecutive year that Western’ Canada 
has been first in this premier division, 
which is composed of all districts with 
club 


was 


was 


an average membership of 66 or 
over. 

The banner is now in the district office 
and will be displayed at the district con- 
vention at Prince Albert, after which it 
will be sent to each individual club. 
is the backbone of 


As attendance any 


organization, it speaks well for Western- 
Canada as a district to be able to be con- 
sistent finishers in this important contest. 








The Capital and West Virginia District dinner in Detroit. Officials of both districts were 


at the speakers’ table. 








Kiwanis Club of Baltimore aids 
Children's Hospital School. In 
laboratory, which club equipped, 
the successful treatment of bone 
infection by larvae of the blue- 
bottle fly was developed. 


OR MANY YEARS 
the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore has 
been most interested in the work which 
is being carried on at the Children’s 
Hospital School, located at Green- 
spring Avenue and Forty-first Street, 
Baltimore. This hospital, so aptly 
called “The Repair Shop for Crippled 
Children,” has always strived to help 
the little ones who come to its door 
for help. Their deformities, either 
congenital or acquired, are corrected 
insofar as it is possible, and children 
suffering from acute or chronic bone 
infections are nursed back to health. 
Many operations have been performed 
and numerous methods of rehabilita- 
tion have been employed in fitting 
these little boys and girls for life and 
citizenship. 

The hospital now consists of four 
units. The Painter Memorial, The 
Adler Memorial, the unit which was 
built by money obtained by public 
subscription, and The Bowles Mem- 
orial. In these various buildings are 
located the wards and private rooms 
for patients, the recreation centre, 
the operating rooms, the X-ray de- 
partment, the research laboratories, 
the heliotherapy department, the 
physiotherapy department, and _ the 
pools for the treatment of infantile 
paralysis, With these departments 
properly equipped and manned, we 
feel that the Children’s Hospital 
School is now able to render the very 
best possible service to the children 
committed to its care. 

In addition to caring for the 
erippled child, the Children’s Hos- 
pital School has always stood for 
original investigation, and a great 
impetus was given to this work when 
the Kiwanis club installed the equip- 
ment of an up-to-date laboratory on 


Baltimore Aids Medical Research 


the ground floor of the east wing of 
the hospital, and became _re- 
sponsible for the salary of one re- 
search worker. Mrs. Thomas H. 
Bowles, who has always been keenly 
interested in the Children’s Hospital 
School, provided the necessary means 
for the creation of another Fellow- 
ship, and thus was formed a school of 
orthopedic investigation and experi- 
ment which has done such fine work. 
Here a group of young surgeons found 
food for their scientific curiosity— 
made many investigations, drew in- 
teresting conclusions, and added valu- 
able contributions to surgery at large. 
In this room of cultures and analyses 
was begun the study of the larvae of 
the blue-bottle fly, which has meant 
so much to suffering humanity. This 
study, which resulted in the develop- 
ment of a most successful treatment 
for osteomyelitis (an infection of the 
bone) with maggots, is one of the 
most outstanding achievements of 
modern science. 

The treatment of osteomyelitis by 
means of the maggot was first scien- 
tifically applied by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Stevenson Baer, the first Medical 
Director of the Children’s Hospital 


also 
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By DR. GEORGE E. BENNETT 
Medical Director 
Children's Hospital School, Baltimore 


School who worked so ardently for 
the success of that institution. Dr. 
Baer conceived the idea while serving 
with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France. During one of the 
battles in 1917 two soldiers were 
brought to the hospital where he was 
stationed. These poor men had suf- 
fered compound fractures of the 
femur and large flesh wounds of the 
abdomen and scrotum. For seven 
days they lay on the battlefield with- 
out food, without water, and exposed 


to the weather and all the insects 
which were about that region. In 


spite of all this, Dr. Baer could not 
help but marvel at the remarkably 
good constitutional condition in which 
he found these men. On further ex- 
amination, much to his surprise, he 
found their wounds filled with thou- 
sands and thousands of maggots, ap- 
parently those of the blow-fly, and 
upon irrigating the wounds found 
them to be in excellent condition and 
not filled with pus as one would have 
naturally expected. 

After giving this question much 
thought and consideration for ten 
years, Dr. Baer finally decided to 
treat a few selected cases of osteo- 











\ 
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Photos by Cronhardt and Son, Baltimore. 


Group treated in the “Repair Shop for Crippled Children” 
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Dr. George E. Bennett 


myelitis by means of the maggot. 
This entailed a great deal of labo- 
ratory study, painstaking work, and 
perseverance. It was found that it 
was most important and essential to 
have sterile maggots, and that it would 
also be necessary to cultivate these 
maggots so that a constant production 
of the larvae could be had throughout 
the year. The maggot, after being 
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"While the results obtained in 
cases of osteomyelitis treated by 
means of the maggot have been 
most gratifying, there is still a 
great deal of study and investi- 
gative work to be done. The 
money so generously given by the 
Kiwanis Club of Baltimore played 
a great part in making it possible 
to carry on this scientific work. 
Kiwanians can feel proud of the 
wonderful codperation they are 
giving us.” 


hatched, only lives for seven days. It 
then changes into what is known as 
the pupa stage—a little black body 
that is dried up and is perfectly inert. 
It remains in this pupa stage for a 
period of about ten days, when it 
changes into a fly. One had, there- 
fore, to learn the history of the fly; 
its cycle of life; conditions under 
which it bred and laid its eggs; the 
conditions under which the eggs were 
laid as to temperature, as to moisture, 
as to the numerical proportion between 
the sexes. One can readily see, there- 
fore, that many obstacles had to be 
overcome before it was felt expedient 
to use this particular method of treat- 
ment in caring for patients suffering 
from osteomyelitis. 

After the technique for the de- 
velopment of the maggot had been 
properly worked out and we knew 
how to grow sterile maggots we then 
proceeded to treat our cases. The 
usual operation for osteomyelitis is 
done and as much of the diseased bone 
as possible is removed. ‘The wound 
is then filled with sterilized maggots, 
and these once despised little pests be- 
gin to do their good work of cleaning 
up all of the remaining debris that it 
is impossible for the surgeon to reach. 
As the life of the maggot is only seven 
days, it is necessary to implant a fresh 
supply in the wound every fifth day 
in order that the “cleaning-up process” 
may go on without interruption. A 
cage, made of very fine mosquito net- 
ting, is placed over the wound to pre- 
vent the maggots from escaping, and 
also to prevent the tickling sensation 
which would be caused by the maggot 
crawling over the skin in the vicinity 
of the wound. The required length 
of time for the treatment of osteo- 
myelitis by this method varies accord- 
ing to the extent and severity of the 
disease. The usual time, however, is 
about six weeks. 
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Maggots of the blue-bottle fly, used in the treat- 
ment of osteomyelitis, hatching out on 
decaying meat. 


While the results obtained in cases 
of osteomyelitis treated by means of 
the maggot have been most gratifying, 
there is still a great deal of study and 
investigative work yet to be done. 
Every day new avenues of thought 
and research are being opened by the 
men who are interested in furthering 
this method of treatment. Representa- 
tives from various hospitals and labo- 
ratories throughout the United States 
come to the Children’s Hospital School 
for instruction in the art of growing 
sterile maggots and their proper ap- 


plication. 
The money so generously given by 
the Kiwanis club to the Children’s 


Hospital School played a great part 
in making it possible to carry on this 
scientific work. I think the Kiwanians 
can feel very proud, and rightly so, 
of the wonderful codperation they are 
giving us in our endeavor to aid in 
the very best possible manner the 
little children who come under our 
supervision for care and treatment. 





Kiwanians Elected to Public 


A number of members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Clermont, Florida, are interested 
in public affairs. Kiwanian George F. 
Westbrook was re-elected to the State 
Legislature and led the Democratic ticket 
in the county, and Kiwanian Harry K. 
Stokes was re-elected to the County Com- 
mittee. 


—Oo— 


Kiwanian Hugh B. Harrison of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lake Wales, Florida, was 
re-elected City Clerk and Auditor of Lake 
Wales. Kiwanian Henry Hyde True was 
elected President of the Lake Wales Com- 
munity Council. 


Kiwanian David D. Ashworth of the 
Kiwanis Club of Beckley, West Virginia, 
has been appointed as United States Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

i 

Hon. George A. Cottrell of the Kiwanis 
Club of Staunton, Virginia, and for years 
a member of the Commission Council was 
by the Commission chosen its Chairman 
recently, or the mayor of the city. 


istics 
Judge R. L. Greer of the Kiwanis Club 


of Montezuma, Georgia, was recently ap- 
pointed Judge of Superior Court. 


Office 


Many members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Denver, Colorado, hold public offices. 
James D. Parriott is City Attorney; there 
are two District Judges in the club, Judge 
Frank McDonough who is now in the 
criminal division in the West Side Court 
and Judge E. V. Holland who is at the 
Court House; Clarence L. Ireland is At- 
torney General of Colorado; and George 
C. Manly is a Colorado State Senator. 

oa 

John Picken, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Montclair, New Jersey, has been 
elected to the Board of Commisioners in 
Montclair. 

(Continued on page 432) 
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® Newburgh, New York, Making 
Tinfoil Play the Role of Good 
Samaritan 


The Kiwanis Club of Newburgh is sav- 
ing tinfoil. Tinfoil is saving many a crip- 
pled child of under- 
privilege. Like the Galilean of old, tinfoil 
is saying to the crippled 
“Arise and walk.” 

How is it 


from a lifetime 
youngster, 


this The 
Newburgh club saves old toothpaste tubes, 


done? Just way. 
shaving cream tubes, tea packages, candy 
wrappings, in fact 
everything with tin 
foil in it. The club 
has containers in 
many stores, clubs, 
other 
public places. They 
are iabeled “Help 
the Crippled Chil- 
dren.” 

A high — school 
student organiza- 
tion collects the 
contents of these 
containers. The tin- 
foil is stored in 
the basement of 
the Masonic 
ple without charge. 
When the club has 
a ton 
ormore,it is shipped 


schools and 


on 
Tem- 


accumulated 


without charge to 
Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Well, what 
then? 

At the New 
England Smelting 
Works, West 
Springfield, three 
brothers are doing 
a smelting  busi- 
Their names 
should be recorded: 
Louis, Moses and 
Abraham _ Shaffer. 
They receive the 
tinfoil and again 
without one penny 
of remuneration 
they smelt it into 
large pigs of lead, 
brass, zinc, copper, 
aluminum, ete. And 
they don't push it 
out for sale right 
away, either. They 
store it free until 
the market shows 
a good price, then 
it is sold. 


brush. 


pounds. 


ness. 


we 


u ee hdsins 


. 
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Bradenton and Palmetto, 
annual health camp for under-privileged children. 
children learn the value of a balanced food diet, benefits 
of regulated play and rest periods and the worth of a tooth 
One photo shows the group of counselors who 
worked without compensation in making last year’s camp 
the most successful of all efforts for the benefit of Manatee 
County under-privileged children. 
enrolled, boys and girls, gained an average of about eight 
A wonderful swimming “hole” nearby was used 
daily by all the children under the careful guidance of 


Club Activities 
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From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


What about the proceeds? The money 
is given to the Shriners Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children at Springfield. Not for 
treatment; oh, no, the Shriners pay for 
that. But this tinfoil money pays for the 
rail fare of poor children who cannot get 
to Springfield any other way, for clothes 
to wear on the way, for they often have 
none, and for little delicacies while they 
are being salvaged from crippledom to 
freedom. 

What a piece of work! Tinfoil 
nothing to collect, but what succor and 


costs 


pi aa gm. <3 


. ope we a 


Florida, Kiwanians maintain an 


Here the 


The sixty-one children 


the counselors. 


at My 





and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


relief is wrapped in its folds for poor 
crippled bodies! Newburgh has saved tons 
already. Beacon Kiwanis has sent to New- 
burgh two huge barrels crammed full. 
The country-wide collection means many 
thousands of dollars literally to aid these 
children, to buy braces and other necessi- 


ties, and to start them back to normal 
childhood. 
Think of its cosmopolitan nature. A 


Shriners Hospital, three Hebrews donat- 
ing their factory facilities and the chair- 
man of the Newburgh committee is a 
Roman Catholic. Neither is there any 
limitation about the admission of children 
to the hospital. Neither race, social posi- 
tion nor creed stands in the way. The 
applications are taken in order and they 
come from almost everywhere. 

Tinfoil for Crippled Children! Four 
short words, yet how they spread their 
comforting message of hope and cheer, 
from east to west, from north to south, 
in and out and up and down this great 
land. How they echo and re-echo, reach- 


ing each year to more remote regions, 
falling like music upon the ears of hun- 
dreds and thousands of crippled children, 
calling them down the road to health and 
happiness. 





Newburgh Kiwanis is going to keep on 
saving tinfoil, for its translated and trans- 
muted worth is greater than gold. 

If any clubs feel like doing likewise, 
they are welcome to Newburgh’s example. 


® South Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, Builds Good-Will 


At the time the Kiwanis Club of South 
Oklahoma City was built in 1926, there 
was constant warfare between the citizens 
of Capitol Hill or south of the Canadian 
River, and the people of Oklahoma City 
proper. Through the leadership of Past 
Presidents of the South Oklahoma City 
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Through the leadership of these men, according to a statement of the present City Manager, Albert 





McRill, the South Oklahoma City Kiwanis club has done more to remove the barrier and build good- 


will between South and North Oklahoma City than anything that has ever been done before. 


Left to 


right: A. H. Parmelee, first President of the South Oklahoma City club; Hale V. Davis, its second 


President; George M. Flanagan, its third President. 


Standing is C. A. Birge, fourth President; Ed L. 


Hisel, who is now Lieutenant-Governor of Division IX. and fifth President; Sam A. Rice, sixth Presi- 
dent;; and G. E. Davis, who is President of the South Oklahoma City Kiwanis club at the present time. 


club, according to a statement of the pres- 
ent City Manager, Albert McRill, the 
South Oklahoma City Kiwanis club has 
done more to remove the barrier between 
South and North Oklahoma City than any- 
thing that has ever been done before. 

These men have used every effort pos- 
sible to build good-will between the two 
communities and it has grown to such a 
degree that the people of South Oklahoma 
City and the people of North Oklahoma 
City are ready and willing at all times 
to join hands on any enterprise that is 
for the upbuilding of the entire city. 

The second president of the South Okla- 
homa City club, Hale V. Davis, is the 
Kiwanian who managed the campaign that 
put Oklahoma City under the managerial 
form of government. At that time, Dr. 
J. G. Binkley, also a member of the South 
Oklahoma City club and its first District 
Trustee, was elected on the city council 
and succeeded in getting the appropria- 
tions through to build the viaducts on Ex- 
change Avenue and Robinson Street and 
started the two underpasses on Robinson 
and Walker streets. 


@ Lincoln Park, Chicago, Illinois, 
Doing Splendid Work 


The Kiwanis Club of Lincoln Park, Chi- 
cago, in the last few months has been do- 
ing splendid work in behalf of under- 
privileged children. 

Heeding the need of helping those chil- 
dren who were destitute in the commu- 
nity, the club organized a Sunshine Lunch 
Club and began soliciting the aid of its 
members to sell memberships for one dol- 
lar and accept other donations. Food- 
stuffs were donated by several wholesale 
houses in the community through the in- 
terest of club members. Four schools in 
the community which had students whose 
parents were in unfortunate circumstances 
because of these trying times were selected 
and a list was made of the  under- 
privileged children. An average of 180 
boys and girls were fed on school days 
at the club’s penny lunch cafeteria, which 
had quarters at the Olivet Institute. So 


as not to pauperize the children, one 
penny was charged for a lunch that would 
cost at least twenty-five cents in any res- 
taurant. These children would not have 
had a warm meal at noon otherwise. Serv- 
ices donated by members and their wives 
and foodstuffs by merchants in the com- 
munity helped to make this activity suc- 
cessful. This boon to these’ under- 
privileged children is something the Lin- 
coln Park club can well be proud of and 
the club has the way for other 
clubs to follow in like endeavor. 

At the club’s dispensary and at the 
dentists’ offices much work is done in be- 
half of under-privileged children. 

An Under-Privileged Children’s Day 
was held at the Sells-Floto Circus and 
the Lincoln Park club entertained ninety- 
eight children at the circus. The club es- 
corted the boys and girls to and from 
the circus and furnished them with ice 
cream cones and popcorn. 

Last year the Lincoln Park club 
promoted through the North Avenue- 
Larrabee Y. M. C. A. an Achievement 


shown 
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Merit Award in the public schools in its 
neighborhood. The contest consisted of a 
fifty yard dash, standing broad jump, 
running high jump, basketball free throw 
and medicine ball toss. These events were 
carried on in the Newberry, La Salle, 
Lincoln, Thomas, Headley and Arnold 
schools. The contest was open to all boys 
and girls in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Fifteen hundred boys and girls 
were entered. A certain standard for each 
event was set and each individual was re- 
quired to participate in all five events. 
It was possible to score four hundred and 
fifty points by attaining the standard set 
for each event. By this method all chil- 
dren were given a chance, as they were 
competing against a set distance or time 
and were not competing against each 
other. The plan was given out about three 
months previous to the date of the tests 
so plenty of practice could be had. 

The climax of the contest was a Six 
School Track Meet which was held at the 
Y. M. C. A. The three all around high- 
est point makers in Class A, boys and 
girls fourteen years or over, and Class B, 
boys or girls thirteen years and under, 
of each grade in each school were picked 
to compete for their school. There were 
over 1,000 children, parents and teachers 
present at the final events. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty boys and girls took active 
part in the contest. The Boys’ Work Sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. and members 
of the Kiwanis club officiated and directed 
the events. 

Medals were presented to the individ 
ual winners and a trophy was presented 
to the winning school at the close of the 
tournament. The medals were donated by 
the Y. M. C. A. and a beautiful loving 
cup was presented by the Lincoln Park 
Kiwanis club. 


@ Omak, Washington, Completes 
Building of Jim Hill Natatorium 


One of the first major undertakings of 
the Kiwanis Club of Omak, Washington, 
which was built about a year ago, was 
the completion of the Jim Hill Nata- 
torium. Omak had wanted such a swim- 








An average of one hundred and eighty under-privileged school boys and girls for several months 
were fed on school days by the Lincoln Park, Chicago, Illinois, Kiwanis club at its penny lunch 


cafeteria. 


Services donated by members and their wives and foodstuffs by merchants in the com- 


munity helped to make this activity successful. 








first major undertakings of the club. 


were in attendance the opening day. 


ming pool for years, but it remained for 
the the 
across. women’s club 


Kiwanis club to 


A few 


raised some $2,000 for such a pool but 


put 
years ago a 


then the undertaking looked unat- 
The Kiwanis 
club raised money for the project by sell- 


even 
tractive for any individual. 


ing season tickets in advance. 

The the opening day were 
directed by Robert E. Crompton, Boy 
Scout Executive of North Central, Wash- 
One and 


events of 


four hundred 
people were in attendance on that day. 


ington. thousand 

An arrangement was made with Kiwa- 
nian H. R. Fischnaller, builder, to give 
two afternoons a week free to kiddies of 
the 


return 


twelve 
Kiwanis 
known as 


town under 
for the 


afternoons are 


years of 
club's 


age in 
assistance. 
Kiwanis 
Days and there are throngs of children. 


These 


The pool is forty by one hundred and 
feet, eighteen 
inches to nine and one-half feet in depth. 


fourteen varying from 
There are slides, a diving tower and spring 
boards. This activity represents an_in- 
vestment of about $10,000. 


® Meeting of 4-H Club Boys and Girls 
of Jefferson County Sponsored by 
Birmingham, Alabama 


The Kiwanis Club of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, recently sponsored and contributed 
fifty dollars in promoting a county rally 
of the 4-H Club boys and girls of Jeffer- 
son County. 

This rally was held at Avondale Park 








A meeting of the 4-H Club boys and 
was sponsored by the Ki 


The Kiwanis Club of Omak, Washington, which was built about a year ago, 
sponsored the building of the Jim Hill Natatorium. 





of Jefferson 
Club of Birmingha 


through the cour- 
tesy of the man- 
agement of the 
park. The meet- 
ing is an annual 
affair and was 
a wee, «=. attended this year 
by over a thou- 


sand 4-H Club 
boys and _ girls. 
The program was 
opened by club 
songs and_ yells. 
Immediate Past 
District Governor 
Le Roy Holt 
spoke on “The 





Relationship Be- 


One + vere wth ng tony snake tween Kiwanis 
and the Rural 

People.” Presi- 

dent Charles A. Brown of the Birming- 

venture ham club discussed “The Relationship 


Between Kiwanis and the 4-H Club Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work.” Kiwanian J. L. Liles 
spoke on “The Value of 4-H Club Work 
to the Community,” and 
Miss Gladys McCain, Home 
Demonstration Agent, spoke 
on “4-H Club Girls’ Work.” 
Other members” of — the 
Birmingham Kiwanis club 
present were Howard Yeild- 
ing, Chairman Mell 
Jackson of the district Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Fred 
M. Jackson, Jr., Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Lantrip, Chairman 


Frazer 





Wade Wood of the club 

Committee on Agriculture, 

and Mrs. Margaret Oliver 

Simpson, Assistant Secre EE 
tary of the Birmingham 

club. 


The Birmingham club has 4v- 


been closely identified with 

the life of 4-H Club work in Jefferson 
County. Another program will be held 
during the year, at which time four of the 
outstanding 4-H Club boys and girls will 
appear on the weekly program of the Bir- 
mingham club. Birmingham Kiwanians feel 
that this is one of the most outstanding 
pieces of work that can be accomplished. 


® Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Clears $6,000 from "Show Boat" 


The Kiwanis Club of Springfield 
recently presented 
its sixth terpsicho- 
rean accomplish- 
ment and made a 
net profit of nearly 
six thousand dol- 
lars. A local cast 
of 148, rehearsing 
for more than ten 
weeks, presented 
six performances of 
“Show Boat” to 
raise funds to 
carry a part of the 
expense incident to 
the operation of 
the club’s. child 
welfare fund. 
Much of the suc- 


re- 





County, Alabama, 
m. 


sored its seventh annual Kiwanis-Farmer Picnic. ‘ 
and visiting interspersed with a big picnic dinner filled the entire 
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cess of the show was due to the untiring 
efforts of Kiwanian Robert F. Day, who 
ably directed the production. Kiwanian 
Robert C. Pepper played Cap’n Andy, 
the male lead, and Kiwanians filled all 
other major assignments. The business 
management, headed by Immediate Past 
President Ernest J. Stephens, was a fine 
aggregation of hard-working Kiwanians. 

The three baggage carloads of original 
scenery, the forty trunks of original cos- 
tumes, the employment of the stage car- 
penter who saw “Show Boat” born, his 
chief electrician and his boss property 
man, as well as the two costume mis- 
tresses of the original production, aided 
in the presentation of Springfield’s out- 
standing accomplishment. 

This is not the first of such activities of 
Springfield Kiwanis; in 1930 there was 
“The New Moon,” in 1928 “Sally,” in 1926 
“The Prince of Pilsen,” in 1924 “Campa- 


nile Capers,” and in 1922 ‘“T'wenty-four 


Hours Around the Clock in Springfield,” 

the last two local revues written, staged 

and produced by Springfield talent. 
Already enthusiasts in the club are talk- 





The Kiwanis Club of State Collgee, Pennsylvania, recently spon- 


Games, contests 


Intense interest was shown in all of the activities of the day. 


ing about another show. Who knows? 
Perhaps the habitual two-year interval be- 
tween productions will be lessened and 
Springfield Kiwanis will find itself early 
next year “on the boards” again with an 
effort to add new laurels to its crown of 
achievements and additional revenue to its 


child. welfare fund. 


®@ State College, Pennsylvania, 
Holds Seventh Annual Kiwanis- 
Farmer Picnic 

The seventh annual Kiwanis-Farmer 
picnic of the Kiwanis Club of State Col- 
held recently. 
More than five hundred Kiwanians and 
farmers were in attendance. A_ holiday 
mood seemed to prevail. Games, contests 
and visiting interspersed wth a big picnic 
dinner filled the entire day. There 
organized sports for young and old. A 
ball game and horseshoe pitching contests, 
Kiwanis Farmers, were features. A 
twenty-piece band gave concerts during 
both morning and afternoon. President 
Eugene A. Dambly of the State College 
club was master of ceremonies. 

This event is one of the club activities 
under the leadership of the Committee on 
Agriculture of which Kiwanian Joseph 
Shoemaker is chairman. A very fine spirit 


lege, Pennsylvania, was 


were 


vs. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Cape May, New Jersey, recently completed a Boy Scout 
Cabin which was built by the members with the aid 
The cabin is twenty by thirty feet and is about ten miles from 


Cape May. 


the city, which makes a nice hike to and from the camp. 
cabin was taken care of by a minstrel show put on by the Cape May Kiwanians 
early in the spring at which about four hundred dollars were cleared. 


of coéperation between Kiwanians and 
farmers has been developed in the State 
College community. 


@ Bend, Oregon, Interested in 
Wild Life on Mirror Pond 


Mirror Pond is a fourth-mile stretch of 
placid water along a bend in the famous 
Deschutes River of Central Oregon. Two 
years ago, Bend Kiwanians bought the first 
pair of swans, the famed “Clyde” and 
“Lelia,” and put them on the river. Since 
then the Kiwanians have fed them and en- 
couraged them to nest. The club has re- 
claimed an island in the middle of the 
river up above Mirror Pond for the ducks 
and geese and their nests. Quite a few 
wild ones have recently made their homes 
there. The antics of these birds are of 
interest to all the townspeople and several 
times the Kiwanians have made thrilling 
rescues of the swans and their children 
when they ventured too far. 

Soon, there will be a second generation 
of ducks and geese and a third genera- 
tion of swans. 

The time and money expended by the 
Kiwanis Club of Bend will increase, as 
will the enjoyment and appreciation of 
all who have an opportunity to view this 
natural setting of abundant wild life. 


© Sacramento, California, 
Realizes $1,450 from Fifth 
Annual Sunmount Ball 


For the past five years, the Sacramento 
Kiwanis club has had as one of its ma- 
jor activities the holding of the “Sun- 
mount Ball.” These affairs have been 
very successful, for the club not only 
gains much favorable publicity, but suc- 
ceeds in raising quite a nice sum of money 
each year for a very worthy cause. The 
net proceeds of the Fifth Annual Sun- 
mount Ball amounted to approximately 
$1,450. 

The Sunmount Preventorium is an in- 
stitution owned and operated by the Sac- 
ramento County Tuberculosis Association 
and is located in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains near Colfax, fifty-one miles 
from Sacramento. It is financed by the 
Association from their memberships, do- 
nations from individuals, lodges, the Com- 
munity Chest, city and county govern- 





ments. Sacramento 
children who are 
underweight and 
undernourished, 
and so predisposed 
to tuberculosis, are 
taken there, to be 
returned to their 
homes when their 
condition is brought 
to normal. The 
Sacramento City 
School Department 
operates a_ school 
for these thirty- 
five to forty chil- 
dren who re- 
ceiving the bene- 
fits of this fine 
mountain treat- 
ment. 


seeeiianamiail are 
of some of the citizens of 


The cost of this 


Through these 
Annual Sunmount Balls, the Sacramento 
Kiwanis club has raised funds which are 
used not for running expenses, but for 








The Kiwanis Club of Bend, Oregon, has been instrumental in providing and 
encouraging wild life on Mirror Pond which is a part of the Deschutes River 
which runs through the City of Bend. 


some permanent .addition or betterment 
to the buildings, such as opening a new 
dormitory, painting, new refrigeration 
plant, remodeling rooms, ete. 
The ball itself has been 
Memorial 
Auditorium 


held in the 


and expenses 
are kept very 
low, in most 


cases services 
and equipment 
being donated. 
For example, 
the Sacramen- 
to Musicians’ 
Union fur- 
nishes an 
eighteen- piece 
orchestra with 
no charge, 
papers are 
glad to give 
the club many 
columns of 
publicity and 
individuals 
give of their 
time and tal- 
ent for any 
entertainment 
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the club cares to present. This year the 
club was particularly fortunate in secur- 
ing through the courtesy of the Shell Oil 
Company, Capt. Hugh Barrett Dobbs and 
the thirty-five members of his troupe of 
“Shell Happy Timers,” who daily broad- 
cast over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem from San Francisco. They favored 
the club with an hour and a half of ex- 
cellent entertainment before the starting 
of the dance. 

Tickets were sold at fifty cents each 
and club members, the Kiwanis ladies, 
members of the Tuberculosis Association, 
and even other service clubs were active 
in disposing of them. 


® Centerville, lowa, Maintains 
Kiwanis Room at St. Joseph's 
Hospital 

The Kiwanis Club of Centerville, Iowa, 
after a very thorough study as to the 
needs of such a room and to the finances 
and as to what arrangement could be 
made with the doc- 
tors and the 
pital, made a con- 
tract with the St. 
Joseph’s Hospital 
of Centerville for 
a room known as 
the Kiwanis Room. 
There is a very at- 
tractive name-plate 
on the door reading, 
“Kiwanis Room, 
Kiwanis _Interna- 
tional.” At present 
there are three 
beds in the room 
and the club is 
thinking of adding 
the fourth when- 
ever the demand 
is sufficient. These 
beds have been do- 
nated by individual Kiwanians and the 
funds to pay for the expenses of the room 
are donated by the different members. 
The hospital made the low charge of 
$250.00 a year for the room and donates 


hos- 


Kiwanis Room maintained by the Kiwanis Club of Centerville, Iowa, in the 
St. Joseph’s Hospital at Centerville. 
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the use of the operating room—also 
everything in connection with the room 
that any paying-patient might receive. 


The doctors donate their services. 

The club has a committee known as the 
Case Committee which is under the super- 
vision of the Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child. This committee consists of 
two doctors who are Kiwanians, the city 
county welfare worker 
and the of the club. The doc- 
tors of the county report the case to the 
secretary of the club, who in turn reports 
it to the welfare worker, who 
makes an investigation of the case and is 


school nurse, the 


secretary 


county 


then turned over to the Case Commit- 
tee, where it is either authorized or 
rejected. If the case is an emergency, the 


doctors have the permission to place the 
case in the hospital at once and then 
notify the secretary. If the investigation 
shows that the case is worthy it remains 
in the Kiwanis Room, otherwise it must 
be immediately removed. The Centerville 
club has gained great publicity over its 
Kiwanis Room because the club has done 
some worth-while work. 

From February 1, 1931, to January 1, 
1932, the club handled forty-seven pa- 
tients. Ten doctors have had patients in 
the Kiwanis Room and if regular fees 
had been charged $1,552.50 would have 
been expended, but this work was done 
without any charge whatsoever. 

The Kiwanis Room is being used all 
the time quite extensively and the Center- 
ville club is doing a wonderful work. 


® Quebec, Quebec, Active; 
Has Paid Out Over $24,000 


The Kiwanis Club of Quebec, Quebec, 
has been very active. Cash paid out by 
the club amounts to over $24,000. Money 
has been contributed to the Laval Fresh 
Air Camp, Imperial Order of the Daugh- 
ters of the Empire Fresh Air Camp, 
Hopital de Enfant Jesus, Jeffery Hale’s 
Hospital, Christmas Baskets and Trees, 
Australian Boys League, Lake Edward 
Sanatorium, Societe Francaise de Bien- 


faisance , 
Sydney 

Don Bosco 
Home, 
Coeur, 
cent de 


Home, 


Paul, 


Eucharistic Con- | 
gress, Japanese Relief Work, 

Children’s 
Boys 


mittee, Societe St. 


stitute, 


Fund, 
Home, 
Assistance Maternelle, 
Goutte de Lait, St. Bridget’s 
Hospital du Sacre | 
Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitute, La Creche St. Vin- 
Travellers 
Aid Society, Dr. Barnardo's 
Playgrounds Com- 
Vincent 
de Paul, Quebec Sailor’s In- 
Mississippi 
Fund, Limoilou Playground 
Swimming Pool and Blind’s 
Welfare, Public activities of 
the club have included 
provement of rural hotels, 
the playground movement, 


Flood 





im- 


spring. 


Coldstream guards concert, 
annual frolics, collection 


winter carnival, 
of books and reviews, Y. 


M. C. A. work, 
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Mildred Stewart, fourteen, and Melvina Stewart, ten, daughters of 
Kiwanian W. M. Stewart of the Kiwanis Club of Vega, Texas, and 
members of the Vega Kiwanis Baby Beef Club, placed their calves 
eighteenth and twenty-first in a class of one hundred and eight 
baby beeves at the Amarillo Fat Stock Show held early in the 
This is one of the new projects of the Vega club. 


ing, display of flags for commercial pur- 
poses and weekly transportation of chil- 
dren to the clinic. 

The _ Kiwanis 





The Kiwanis Club of Northampton, Massachusetts, recently dedicated and a 
presented to Boy Scout Troop No. 
“Camp Gene Davis”’ 





Boy Scout work. 


voting campaign, auto drives and picnics, 


snow removal, 








The Kiwanis ayy of 
community. lub of Ege Harbor years the « 
the summer Pot, the end of the 


hotel 


rates, daylight sav- 





» New Jersey, is interested in the welfare of the children in its 
, had given the children of the community a picnic one day in 
pe be vacation and at this time all the children were transported 


to the City Park Lake and facie a day’s outing with plenty to eat and plenty of games. Last year 


the club made 


ts to have a bus take all the children that wanted to go bathing under the 


age of fourteen years to the 4 Park Lake about three miles from town. The bus made three trips 


daiiy to and from the lake. 
On the right are Past Presidents A: 


doing this the children enjoyed the beach all summer long. 
ur Mueller and William Morgenweck, Jr., and on the left are 


iwanians Louis H. Garnich and William Hoffman, who constituted the committee 
in charge of the bus service. 


105 a camp. . 
after one of the members who is a leading sponsor in 


Club of Quebec 
recently staged a 
successful Clean- 
Up Campaign. A 
lot of good pub- 
licity was re- 
ceived in the local 
papers. Ten thou- 
sand cards were 
distributed 
among the schools 
of Quebec and 
cards were also 
distributed to 
twenty-nine local 
clubs and organ- 
izations. Posters, 
ecards, billboards, 
—— an airplane, and 
parade com- 
pleted the adver- 
tising campaign 
for the Clean-Up 
Week. Trade was stimulated, hundreds of 
workmen were helped and very satisfac- 
tory results were achieved in beautifying 


The camp was named 


the city. 


@ Phoenix, Arizona, Initiates 
Complete Reorganization of 
Arizona Society for Crippled Children 


The Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona, 
reorganization of 
Arizona Society 
The Arizona So- 
Through the ef- 
Householder, 
Under- 


initiated a complete 
what was known as the 
for Crippled Children. 
ciety went on the rocks. 
forts, however, of Vic H. 
chairman of the 
Privileged Child, a new organization has 
been perfected, the directorate of which is 
composed of the district officials of the 
leading service clubs in the state, which 
brings into this great work, namely, the 
rehabilitation of crippled children, the 
state-wide membership of Kiwanis and 
other service clubs. This reorganization is 
entirely a Phoenix Kiwanis club accom- 
plishment in line with under-privileged 
child work. 


Committee on 
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Collecting old shoes for school children and having older boys in school do 
the repair work has proved to be one of the most helpful activities ever 
developed by the Kiwanis Club of Omaha, Nebraska. 
more than a thousand pairs of shoes have been repaired, reclaimed and dis- 
tributed to children who could not attend school because they had no shoes. 
The Omaha club spent about $250.00 for the necessary tools and equipment. 
Right: This lad came in with an order for a pair of shoes. 

fitted by one of the boys and the Manual Training Instructor. 


® Clifton Forge, Virginia, 
Wins Prize in Parade 

On the Fourth of July a celebration 
and parade was held in Clifton Forge, 
Virginia, under the auspices of the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission. A 
prize offered for the best decorated car 
in the parade was won by the Kiwanis 
Club of Clifton Forge, Virginia, out of a 
large number of entries. 


@ Playground for Children 
Provided by Reidsville, 
North Carolina 

The Kiwanis Club of Reidsville, North 
Carolina, playground and 
equipped it with a swimming pool for 
youngsters under ten years of age. The 
club provided slides, swings, teeters and 
other playground equipment. One hundred 
and eighty-five dollars was expended by 
Reidsville Kiwanians for equipment. This 
splendid work on the part of the club has 
been greatly appreciated by the children 
of Reidsville. 


@ Omaha, Nebraska, Teaches 
Boys to Mend Old Shoes 


One of the most helpful activities ever 
developed by the Kiwanis Club of Omaha 
had its beginning in the request for a pair 
of shoes for a small boy in one of the 
public schools located in a very poor sec- 
tion of the city. 

This particular school had a_ special 
room for delinquent and subnormal boys 
in which a small manual training depart- 
ment was maintained. It was suggested 
that perhaps these boys could repair worn 
or discarded shoes if the necessary equip- 
ment was provided, There was some ob- 
jection at first on the part of the Board 
of Education, but this was finally over- 
come and the necessary tools and ma- 
terials were purchased and _ discarded 
shoes collected from two or three schools 
located in better sections of the city. 

Sam Amato, an experienced shoemaker, 
took charge of the instruction of the boys 
and they soon began to turn out very 


opened a 


creditable work. 
To this shoemaker 
must go a great 
deal of credit for 
the success of the 
undertaking, for he 
gave many hours 
of his time away 
from his own place 
of business to see 
that the boys were 
properly directed, 
with no thought of 
compensation for 
his services. 
When school 
opened last fall 


the club was urged 
to establish 
shop 


an- 


other in a 


During the past winter 
He is being 


school where there 
was another spe- 
cial room with a 
much larger enroll- 
ment. The equip- 
ment was pur- 
chased and the sec- 
ond shop started. 
During the past 
winter more than 
a thousand pairs 
of shoes have been 
repaired and_ re- 
claimed and dis- 
tributed to chil- 
dren who could not attend school because 
they had no shoes. The shoes are given 
to children without cost upon presentation 
of an order from their school principal. 

The only thought in mind at the time 
the shops were started was to furnish as 
many shoes as possible at the least cost, 
but another entirely unexpected result de- 
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veloped. In both schools it had been a 
serious problem to keep the boys in school 
and interested in their school work. Just 
why the boys should be so interested in 
making over old shoes is hard to explain, 
but all of them apparently would rather 
spend their time in the shop than any- 
where else. In one school they put in over 
one hundred hours outside of school hours 
during last January and February. A 
merit system has been worked out by the 
supervisor and unless the boys have their 
classroom work taken care of they cannot 
work in the shop. The serious problems of 
discipline and of keeping the boys in 
school have disappeared and all of the 
boys who were looking forward to the 
day when they would be sixteen and not 
have to go to school have said that they 
were going to make every effort to at least 





go through high school. 

The way this particular piece of work 
has gone over has been a surprise to the 
Omaha club and the very small amount of 
money involved has been another surpris- 
ing feature. Altogether the club has spent 
approximately $250.00 for equipment and 
supplies. 





Lindsay, Ontario, Proves Value of Kiwanis in a Small City 


This Story Also Proves the Value of a Club Historian 


By Ford W. Moynes 
District Trustee, Kiwanis Club of Lindsay 


VERY Kiwanis club should have an 

historian. The Kiwanis Club of Lind- 
say, Ontario, woke up to that fact just 
recently and now urges all clubs to do 
likewise. 

Lindsay is a small town, but progres- 
sive, of between seven and eight thousand 
people. Ten years ago the Kiwanis club 
was established and since that time an- 
other service club came to town. Kiwanis 
has certainly justified its right for exist- 
ence in Lindsay. The club has been one 
of the most active in the Ontario, Quebec- 
Maritime District, and two or three times 
came within an ace of winning Efficiency 
Contests, but suffered because of low at- 
tendance. Lately the club has picked up 
in this regard by the adoption of the 
“buddy” system. 


However, it was felt that the club was 
losing track and trace of its undertak- 
ings, achievements, assets, etc., and Past 
President Arthur W. Allin was appointed 


Club Historian. He spent hours and 
weeks delving through bulletins, news- 
papers, treasurer and secretary books, 


etc., and issued a report that does credit 
to the Lindsay club and to Kiwanis In- 
ternational. A few facts of the interest- 
ing story of what a small club can accom- 
plish follow: 

The club first saw the light of day in 
a Pullman smoker, when two Lindsay 
business men overheard the president of 
the then newly-built Peterboro, Ontario, 
club, Frank Whitehouse, talking about the 
club in that city. On March 24, ten years 
ago, Peterboro sponsored the Lindsay 
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club, when fifty-three charter members 
were enrolled with initiation fees and dues 
paid. Today, allowing for removals by 
death and removals from the town, the 
Lindsay club has a membership of forty- 
nine active and seven honorary members. 
Twenty-seven charter members are still 
active members of the club and the past 
presidents are still actively engaged in 
Kiwanis. 

The club has accomplished considerable, 
especially in Community Welfare Work. 
It has had mayors and aldermen belong- 
ing to the club, members of the Board 
of Education and hospital board, mem- 
bers of the Fair Board and other civic 
organizations. The club sponsored the 
purchase of a large tract of land which 
has since become the largest park in the 
town. It installed a wading pool for kid- 
dies in the park and provides a caretaker 
every summer. It also erected a large 
toboggan slide in the same park, planted 
trees, and takes an interest in the annual 
Peony Show held in connection with the 
park. The club sponsored and conducted 
motor tours to nearby lakes for mothers 
and children. The club started the Santa 
Claus Stocking Fund in 1922 and has car- 
ried this fund along annually with strik- 
ing results. In 1930-31 the club succeeded 
in raising for this fund $2,000 and then 
succeeded in securing additional $2,000 
grants for relief work from both the Pro- 
vincial and Federal governments, making 
$6,000 altogether. Last winter the club 
again sponsored the Santa Claus Stocking 
Fund and the objective is $6,000 from the 
town citizenship, with an _ additional 
$6,000 from both governments, all of which 
is expended for relief work. Every Christ- 
mas the club personally looks after dis- 
tribution of Christmas cheer. The club 
urged the town to secure a community 
nurse and one was appointed; sponsored 
Old Home Week, and then handed the 
work over to a_ citizens’ committee; 
provided concerts and entertainments 
throughout various communities, 
further cementing the ties that bind rural 
and urban municipalities and people; do- 
nated prizes to home and school gardens 
for boys and girls; entertained Fair 
Board annually; supported various big 
sport days in town and inaugurated the 
Good-Will Day; took three hundred and 
fifty people from town and country on a 
tour to Oshawa and through the large 
plant of General Motors, Limited; super- 
vised and provided transportation of Col- 
legiate Institute boys on a_ vocational 
guidance trip to the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture at Guelph, Ontario, and 
ran an excursion by boat and rail to 
Rochester, New York, carrying seven hun- 
dred and fifty citizens. 

The club’s big work has been along the 
line of support to the Lindsay Ross Me- 
morial Hospital. A motor ambulance was 
donated to the hospital at a cost of al- 
most $5,000 and the club also donated 
$5,000 to the new maternity wing of the 
hospital. The club has donated upwards 
of $18,000 to the hospital in three years’ 
time. 

In under-privileged child work, the 
club sponsored the organization of a Boys’ 
Band, purchased the instruments and for 
a time paid the bandmaster’s salary. The 


rural 


club sponsored baseball and hockey teams 
and has always supported the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides. The club has paid the 
tuition of boys at the Bowmanville Boys’ 
Training School, a provincial institution, 
and also assisted in building the Kiwanis 
Lodge there. It has had members become 
Kiwanis Daddies to young boys appearing 
in police court and many of these boys 
have made good, it has paid for the tui- 
tion of boys and girls at a local business 
college, it has had several cases of treat- 
ment for boys and girls with defective 
eyesight and provided glasses, it has paid 
the expenses of several operations for ton- 
sils and also for an appendicitis case, it 
has paid the costs of an extensive treat- 
ment with radium and has provided iron 
supports for the limbs of unfortunate 
boys, it entertained fifty newsboys and 
started each with a small bank account. 
Playground equipment has been provided 
at the children’s shelter and also at a 
local park. 

Financially the club has raised and han- 
died in the ten years, through the medium 
of local carnivals, the Piccadilly Circus, 
benefit shows, etc., the sum of $40,066.52. 
Cash donations to various funds by club 
members have amounted to $4,764.56. 
Outside donations to the club for hospi- 
tal work and Santa Claus Stocking Fund 
brings the grand total raised through the 
efforts of the club up to $100,000. 

The club has spent for home relief and 
Christmas cheer over $18,000, over $6,000 
for civic help and improvement, over 
$4,000 for under-privileged children, and 
the club has spent among local merchants 
for prizes, premiums, etc., over $35,000. 

All these facts and more came to light 
through the appointment of a Club His- 
torian. A huge looseleaf scrap-book is be- 
ing prepared and all records clippings, 
etc., will be carefully preserved. 


®@ Midville, Georgia, Active 

The Kiwanis Club of Midville, Georgia, 
is greatly interested in under-privileged 
child work. Last year Dr. W. R. Lowe 
brought to the club’s notice a small girl 
who was born with a cataract on one eye. 
The Midville club took her to Augusta to 
Dr. Bedenfield, who treated her free of 
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charge. Some ten or twelve trips were 
made with the child. She underwent three 
or four operations. Sight is coming into 
the eye and the other eye which she was 
fast losing control of has grown stronger. 
The little girl was able to enter school 
last year and made her grade. The Mid- 
ville club writes, “We hope to see her 
completely well before we stop.” 


@ Lakewood, Ohio, Interested 
in Fire Prevention 


The Kiwanis Club of Lakewood, Ohio, 
has been actively interested in Fire Pre- 
vention for a number of years, and work 
along this line has been done in codpera- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Walter S. Parsons, a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Lakewood, is chairman of 
the Fire Prevention Committee of the 
Lakewood Chamber of Commerce and has 
held that position for several years. 

Last year that committee won for the 
Chamber of Commerce and for Lakewood 
the Grand Prize in the Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Con- 
test sponsored by 
the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce for 
the promotion of 
fire prevention. 
Last May, Ki- 
wanian Parsons re- 
ceived the Class 
Award for pre- 
senting the best 
report in fourth 
class cities ranging 
in population from 
50,000 to 100,000 in the Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest. This is the fourth 
year that Lakewood has won an award 
in the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 
test. The grand award received for the 
1930 report was awarded to Lakewood 
on the basis of presenting the best re- 
port for all classes of cities. 

On Kiwanian Parsons’ committee there 
are many Kiwanians who are actively in- 
terested in the promotion of fire preven- 
tion. Kiwanian Parsons says his commit- 
tee will win the grand prize again this 
year. 


Walter Parsons 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES’ REPORT 


(From page 409) 


Under-Privileged Child Film 


The board approved the recommen- 
dation of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee of last year, which makes 
available to districts and clubs the 
excellent under-privileged child film 
shown at the Detroit Convention, even 
though our finances did not permit 
any direct expenditure. The plan in- 


cludes a service charge of $10 for dis- 
trict and $5 for clubs using the film, 
in addition to transportation charges. 
This money is to be used to keep the 
films in repair and the balance will 
then be applied on the cost of the 
copy of the film that had to be made. 


The original film was financed by the 
Des Moines club and prepared under 
the direction of Dr. Wolcott, chair- 
man of last year’s Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child. 
Revision of District and Club 
By-Laws 

The board approved the necessary 
revisions of the Standard Form for 
District By-Laws and the Standard 
Form for Club By-Laws in view of 
the amendments to the International 
By-Laws adopted at the Detroit Con- 
vention, which had to do in the main 
with the changed plan for forming the 
district board of trustees. Copies of 
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the necessary amendments will be sent 
to all districts and all clubs. 


Achievement Contest 


The board approved the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary that the 
former Efficiency Contest be changed 
in name to Achievement Contest. The 
rules were approved for the current 
contest and are practically the same 
as formerly except an option is given 
in regard to the range of activities 
reported with modification of marking 
in case option is taken. 


Attendance Contest 


The board approved the change of 
the period of the Attendance Contest 
to the club and district year which 
is the calendar year and the revised 
rules for the District Attendance Con- 
test and the Club Attendance Contest 
in accordance with this change. The 
period will include the fifty-two full 
weeks in the club and district year. 
In view of the holidays which come 
at the close of the year, it is not ap- 
propriate to have the intensive period, 
Period B, conclude the contest as for- 
merly. Period B is set for the ten 
weeks September 12 to November 19. 


International Council 


The date for the International 
Council was set for November 10-12, 
which is a week earlier than last year. 
The main purpose in the holding of 
the Council earlier is to allow all the 
greater opportunity for the district 
governors following their training at 
the council to carry out the compre- 
hensive plan for leadership training 
which has been in effect for several 
vears. 


Next Meeting 


The next meeting of the Board of 
Trustees will be on November 9 pre- 
ceding the International Council. The 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
was tentatively set for the latter part 
of September, subject to the call of 
the President. 





Unity in Diversity 
(Hughes) 
(From page 388 ) 
force it as much as any other provi- 
sion. 

Contentions under this clause keep 
our courts busy, most of the time 
without much reason for its invoca- 
tion. It appears, for example, that 
in the ten terms of the Supreme 
Court, in the years 1920 to 1929, 
inclusive, this clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment was invoked in 
about 700 cases, and in about 85 per- 
centum of these the contention failed. 


While an enumeration of this sort 
throws little light upon the process 
of interpretation, it serves to indi- 
cate that many members of the Bar 
have sought a far broader applica- 
tion of the due process and equal 
protection provisions of the Consti- 
tution than that sanctioned by the Su- 
preme Court. 


What Is Due Process of Law? 


The delicacy of the judicial duty 
is quite obvious. What is due process 
of law? We have no definition. The 
Barons of Runnymede had no notion 
of the burdens of interpretation which 
would be created by this offspring of 
their famous phrase ‘the law of the 
land.” Whatever the words of Magna 
Charta may have meant, the spirit of 
Magna Charta controlled the political 
thought of the American colonists. 
To the fathers who adopted the 
formula in state constitutions before 
it emerged in the Fifth Amendment 
of the Federal Constitution, it meant 
the preservation of rights which they 


conceived to be fundamental. They 
sought protection against the arbi- 


trary exercise of power by both ex- 
ecutives and legislatures, and wishing 
to be secure against tyranny they 
avoided the limitation of their right 
by definition. They manifestly re- 
ferred to the rudiments of justice. 

One can readily appreciate the im- 
portance of avoiding a construction 
foreign to the spirit and purpose of 
the constitutional provision and hav- 
ing the effect of transferring legisla- 
tive discretion to the courts through 
a failure to recognize the wide limits 
of legislative policy and the necessary 
opportunities for changes, innovations 
and experiments, which are of the 
essence of political freedom, while at 
the same time maintaining the basic 
requirements of justice. 

While considering these aspects of 
our system of government, it is inter- 
esting to relate these distinctive fea- 
tures to the work of the Bar.  In- 
stead of a compact system of juris- 
prudence, we have forty-eight com- 
monwealths with their own constitu- 
tions, with legislative machinery and 
authority and with full equipment of 
courts, besides our national Congress 
and federal tribunals. 

We are constantly told by visitors 
that the chief American characteristic, 
if not fault, is uniformity. In the 
law, however, variety is still the spice 
of our life. Lawyers must be familiar 
with limitations of legislative power, 
with the host of questions of juris- 
diction and constitutional authority, 
if they would properly safeguard 
their clients from the pitfalls so elab- 
orately provided. 
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Agencies Work for Uniformity 
in Law 


In the face of these difficulties it is 
the distinctive characteristic of our 
time that we are developing agencies 
of codperation. For many years, 
Commissioners of Uniform State 
Laws, appointed in the several states, 
have met to consider and draft pro- 
posed uniform laws and they have a 
gratifying number of achievements to 
their credit. The American Law In- 
stitute has brought the best legal 
talent in the countrv to the stupen- 
dous task of the restatement of the 
law as found in the mass of judicial 
decisions, to the end that it may be 
possible for ripe and well trained 
minds to approach the knowledge of 
the law. Judicial councils have been 
formed in several states to take cog- 
nizance of the problems which beset 
the courts. Surveys are in progress 
to learn the actual workings of the 
law. New institutes in great univer- 
sities are established to inquire into 
the adaptation of the law to social 
ends. We are seeking to make pro- 
vision for adequate statistics. We 
are in a ferment of inquiry, of com- 
So far as 
for doing something is 
we are zealous and la- 


parison, of self-analysis. 
preparation 
concerned, 
borious. 


Greatest Need Is Improvement in 
Administration of Law 


We do not blink at the fact that 
the greatest need in this country to- 
day is improvement in the administra- 
tion of justice, especially of the crim- 
inal law. More important than uni- 
form laws or mere changes in pro- 
cedual details, more necessary than 
any statement of the law, is the fos 
tering of respect for law itself, and 
the maintenance of the primary safe- 


guards of life and property against 
organized criminal assaults, against 


the debauching of our institutions by 
the capitalization of crime. Most 
essential is the robust sentiment 
which, regardless of the differences 
of political parties and policies, de- 
mands purity and competence in 
official action, without which all 
democratic efforts are futile. 

Lawyers cannot escape special re- 
sponsibility so far as the administra- 
tion of justice in our courts is con- 
cerned. A quickened Bar, alert to 
its power and responsibility, can se- 
cure honest, able and fearless prose- 
cuting officers, magistrates and judges. 
Our government is one of laws through 
men, and most of our problems in the 
administration of the criminal law 
could be solved by the selection of 
competent men, free from the corrupt- 
ing influences of fear and favor. 
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Contrary to erroneous opinion, 
which I regret to say is widely held, 
the profession of the law favors the 
breeding of such men, because its 
greatest reward in high professional 
repute, without which pecuniary suc- 
cess is but a mockery, is reserved for 
those who in the opinion of their inti- 
mates, their clients and professional 
brethren have demonstrated not only 
technical ability but independence of 
character, scrupulous loyalty to the 
law and an unwavering fidelity to 
trust. 


Definite Citizenship 
Training Program 
(Ruff) 

(From page 402) 


ete. The children should go definitely 
prepared to get certain information, 
which should be reported back as first 
hand knowledge to classmates and 
teachers. Debates on various ques- 
tions of local government, class note- 
books compiled on these studies, 
straw votes, and mock collections can 
further visualize the work. A study 
of the industrial situation at first 
hand is the best kind of vocational 
guidance, and may well be a part of 
such courses. 

The club may coéperate further by 
sponsoring auditorium talks focused 
around these civic interests and prob 
lems. It will be well to remember 
that the most critical of audiences is 
this: young group, and short well- 
given talks directed at a single prob- 
lem will be the only kind to get de- 
sired results. 

Where there is poverty of material 
the club may help to supply it. Ex- 
cellent civic work notebooks are on 
the market. They may be too expen- 
sive and many of them are only par- 
tially usable. Substitute work 
sheets, preferably prepared by a ca- 
pable teacher, may be mimeographed 
at small cost and put into the hands 
of pupils. 

The teen age is the club age; the 
junior high school uses the club spirit 
to excellent advantage. A Junior 
United States Society Club may be 
organized and sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club. Membership should be 
optional but designed to attract as 
many pupils as possible. Emblems, 
constitutions, programs and all the 
paraphernalia of clubs should be 
carefully chosen to develop the basic 
idea—understanding of and responsi- 
bility to government. If the time 


allotment in the course of study jus- 
fies it, the study should next extend 
to county and state government; the 
same principles of as much direct con- 


tact as is possible should prevail here 
also. 

If on investigation it is found that 
no definite citizenship training is a 
part of the local school program, 
every effort should be made to see 
that it is added. Many school sys- 
tems reserve such study for the last 
year of high school and then the em- 
phasis is on federal government. The 
chief objection here is that the pupils 
who leave school at the elementary 
and high school grades also need civic 
training. 

An altogether inadequate compul- 
sory education law means that many 
of the future citizens of some states 
must be reached through agencies 
other than the public schools. Here 
again the club can aid. If there is 
any industrial plant, telegraph com- 
pany, where a number of girls and 
boys are employed, junior clubs can be 
organized and sponsored. These will 
need closer contact than those of the 
public schools. The work can also be 
extended to community centers and 
night schools where such exist. 
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One by-product of this movement 
will be to arouse interest in and dis- 
cussion of civic problems in homes 
unreached in any other way. There 
are many homes in every community 
into which no newspaper goes; but 
school children are there and school 
material comes home with them. If 
this material is found to have any 
obvious direct connection with life it 
becomes the property of the whole 
family. The opportunity for adult 
civic education is thus immense. 

Details of the plan await further 
development and must grow with ex- 
perimentation. But the need for 
definite purposeful civic training is so 
obvious that he who runs may read 
it in the signs of the times. 

The detailed plan to be used by the 
Columbia club will be completed be- 
fore September 15. We shall be 
glad to coéperate with any club that 
would like details of our plan. The 
members of our Special Citizenship 
Committee are: T. B. Pearce, James 
H. Holmes, J. A. Chase, Cline Flora 
and W. J. Keenan. 





Playing 


Pithy Paragraphs on 


with Pi 


Problems of Primary 


Importance in a Program of Progress 


By COURTENAY S. WELTON 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Richmond, Virginia 


ARAPHRASING what purports to 

be a three-minute talk on “Citizen- 
ship” by “Playing With Pi,” the Greek 
letter for “P”, using the Greek be- 
cause it was either Pericles or Phydias 
who probably produced ‘Pi’ to put 
punch in a program. 

It will make a puny effort to prove 
that “P’’ has produced more power- 
ful, pithy paragraphs than any other 
letter used in “ph’’orensic pyrotech- 
nics. We readily perceive that it has 
played a paramount part with the 
principles and peculiarities of peoples 
—from the penniless pauper or penu- 
rious poor, through the persevering, 
pious parson, phraseological peda- 
gogue and political plum to the pomp, 
pageantry and parage of plutocrat or 
pulchritudinous peach—it has even 
precipitated panics or preceded pet- 
ting parties. 

There are pusilaminous punsters, 
“ph” unny “ph’unsters, psychic psy- 
chologists, phony phonetics, proud 
papas and physicians prescribing par- 
egoric and pizen. 

We know that plead, put, push 
and pull all have their places in 
psalm, proverb and paradox, along 
with the pupil’s parody and_ the 
prayer of the perturbed parson. 


Opportunity is a product of two 
“P’s” which has ever been the pro- 
verbial pot at the pedestal of a phan- 
tom rainbow causing hope to spring 
eternal in the human breast and I say 
that not since the time of Washing 
ton, Madison, Monroe and Jefferson, 
has the American citizen had such an 
opportunity as at present to play his 
part in the political problems of our 
country. 

When business was prosperous and 
money plentiful, every person was 
preoccupied or perplexed by pursu- 
ing pecuniary gain or playing with 
his pet pleasure—but periods have 
changed; now we have less of pe- 
cuniary profit and plenty of time to 
ponder. Might it not prove profitable 
to ponder the economic and _ political 
problems of the day? Consider care- 
fully, for example, the records, past 
performances and moral qualifications 
of those whom we would promote to 
political position. 





The American citizen has ever 
deemed it his inalienable right to speak 
at all times on any political question 
with, or so it seems to him, unques- 
tionable authority. Might we not 
benefit ourselves and posterity by 
pruning the political “bull,” thereby 
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producing “‘pull.” Add a dash of 
pep and, presto! we have proven the 
possibilities of thoughtful thinking 
over purile palaver. 

Votes are the grist in the mill of 
political machinery. That every true 
Kiwanian should exercise his right of 
franchise should not need repetition, 
but we should go further—see that 
our neighbors do likewise. 

Jury duty—that perplexing, per- 
sistent problem that we all are in- 
clined to dodge—is of primary impor- 
tance. We would not be parasites, 
yet, if each performed perfectly his 
part in this duty, our land might not 
be pervaded with gangsters. 

Combat Communism! The fourth 
duty of every Kiwanian, worthy of 
the name. The insiduous propaganda 


of the Red Russian is_ stealthily 
spreading. It might well be called 
the “Cascaret of Communism,” for it 


indeed works while we sleep. Times 
like the present furnish an ideal hot- 
bed in which to germinate the seeds 
of this menace. It must be stamped 
out as one would a snake in the grass. 
It is not possible to portray more 
of the principles of good citizenship, 
but if we, as Kiwanians, produce a 
one-hundred per cent performance of 
persistent effort in the four principles 
touched upon, then we can point with 
pride to our program of progress. 


—— 
<7 


Kiwanis and the True 
International Spirit 


(Ross) 
(From page 394) 


ical devices, ball bearings, or any- 
thing of the sort, has for time out of 
mind successfully revolved on_ its 
axis, and I make bold to predict that 
it will continue to do so, despite the 
pessimistic utterances of present-day 
calamity howlers. 

History records the fact that de- 
pressions recur with almost unfailing 
regularity. Yet those who went before 
us seem to have worried through quite 
successfully; else we would not be 
here. I for my part intend to see it 
through because—if for no other rea- 
son—I am quite unwilling to admit 
that I am made of poorer stuff than 
my forefathers. If in the innermost 
recesses of my heart I had any such 
sneaking doubt, I would feel that I 
owed it to those who begat me to pull 
myself together and, by emulating 
their splendid example, prove worthy 
of them. My ancestors fought as 
they prayed without hesitation or 
doubt. 

Are we not the heirs of all the ages? 
Are we not the beneficiaries of the 
great charter of liberty, and are there 





not in our possession the title deeds 
to all those imperishable privileges 
bequeathed us by our forefathers? 

Or are we just a lot of frightened 
people, who on the one hand abdi- 
cate our reason, and on the other, con- 
tribute to pouring poison and discord 
into already troubled waters? 

These are the questions each one 
must ask and answer himself. 


Present-Day Witch-Doctors 


People throughout the world are 
suffering from downright dishearten- 
ment, and the situation is certainly 
not being helped by those who per- 
sist in shouting in loud and raucous 
tones that prosperity is just around 
the corner and that everything will 
be fine very shortly. That sort of 
thing is just as stupid and silly as 
the paganistic noises made by canni- 
bals to drive away devils. It is a 
very short stretch from the witch- 
doctor of darkest Africa to the self- 
appointed doctor of our economic ills, 
whose stock-in-trade is a lot of mean- 
ingless shibboleths. 

During the past two or three years 
we have wasted countless hours in 
looking for scdpegoats—again imitat- 
ing the unenlightened cannibal. The 
reaction is the same; only the method 
and results differ. The cannibal 
witch-doctor decides who is to be the 
scapegoat, and the unfortunate victim 
is dragged out of the village, to the 
accompaniment of a lot of ballyhoo. 
‘ood and drink are placed before him 
but, as he is firmly bound to a tree, 
he is condemned to a slow death in 
the scorching sun with food and water 
within his very reach and vision. 

How much do we differ? Millions 
of bushels of grain stored up—and 
yet people starving? Countless bales 
of cotton in warehouses—and yet peo- 
ple lack clothing. Plenty and _ pov- 
erty. What a combination! 

It has been said that if a graph 
were drawn, showing the economic 
ups and downs of this old world of 
ours, it would be clearly demonstrated 
that the will to serve, the desire to 
give expression to the best that is in 
us, is unfortunately absent in times of 
great prosperity, while in times of 
adversity man’s mind automatically 
recurs to first principles and there is 
forced upon him a consideration, not 
only of his own misfortunes but those 
of others. 


Kiwanians, Courage! 

For years we Kiwanians have 
preached, in fact have placed in our 
code, a call to give primacy to things 
spiritual, It is high time we put that 
part of our code into active practice 
and so by our example cause others 
to do likewise. 

Are we going to substitute perform- 
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ance for promise, or are we going to 
admit defeat and say that our suc- 
cesses of yesteryear were but an illu- 
sion? Are we going to declare the 
world to be a sunless retreat and 
spend our days in windowless, dark 
places, with pessimism, doubt, dis- 
trust and fear as our only compan- 
ions? Or are we going to leave the 
valleys, the mists and fogs of yester- 
day behind and below us and, like 
the psalmist of old, turn to the hills 
—the higher things of life—and seek 
to draw our light from a source older 
than the day? 


“Thine be the prophet’s vision, 
thine 

The exaltation, the divine 

Insanity of noble minds, 

That never falters or abates 

But labours and endures and 
waits, 

Till all that it foresees it finds 

Or what it cannot find creates.” 


—Longfellow. 


a 


A Fortune to Share 


(Young) 
(From page 397 ) 





don’t try not to worry. Worry your 
head off about everything and every- 
body.” 

After the worrying period is over 
and things come up to worry about, 
then you can only make notes of 
them. Save all your notes for your 
worrying period, and after dinner, if 
you have it after dinner, and some- 
one calls you up and wants you to go 
to a show, or play bridge, say, “No, 
I have to stay home and worry to- 
night.” 

What a swell idea that would be 
for business. Let’s say that the presi- 
dents of the different companies you 
represent sent out word to all their 
executives and principal employes 
calling a worrying period every day, 
or once a week, so that they could 
concentrate and get it all out of their 
systems at one time. He would open 
up the period and say, “Mr. Jones, 
what have you to worry about?” Mr. 
Jones would say, “Things look bad. 
I don’t see any hope for us.” The 
president would say, “All right. Let’s 
bow our heads and worry about that.” 

It is a pet contention of mine that 
if people were ordered to do the 
foolish, non-productive things they 
do, they would rebel against the in- 
structions and think themselves ter- 
ribly abused. I think the govern- 
ment could do a much better job with 
prohibition by a simple reversal of 
its tactics and order the people to 
drink, and then they would say, ‘No, 
sir! It is none of the government's 
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business to meddle in my private af- 
fairs that way and I won't touch a 
drop.” 
Listen to this. If things haven't 
gone just right at home, be sure you 
get in a couple of nasty digs at some- 
one before you leave the house. Kick 
the weather and how it inter- 
work. Regret the 
past and be sure to stew and worry 
about the future. Be envious of the 
other fellow. Become irritated when 
things go against you. Acknowledge 
Be pessimis- 


about 


feres with your 


that conditions are bad. 
tic and depressed. Stew about busi- 
Wish that you 
other town or in some other business. 


ness. were in some 
Blame somebody else for your hard 
luck. Put off until tomorrow 
things that should be done today. 
Finally, be convinced that life in gen- 
eral is a mess and there isn’t much in 
it for you. Would you do _ those 
things if you were ordered to? 


some 


Well, then, why obey the invisible 
instructions that come along to you 
every day? I recommend that you 
get out pad and pencil some day 


and 
put down all the wrong things you 


ean think of for you to do and act. 
Don’t show the list to anybody, but 
be honest and liberal-minded with 
yourself and put down all the wrong 
things you can think of to do, the 
things in which there is no profit for 
you. 

Then make up a list of all the 
right, ideal things to do and keep it 
edged over on its right side. 

Get up in the morning and say, 
Thank you, God, for what I have,” 
or, “Please, God, give me a_ lot 
more.” Think that one over. Try 
to make somebody happy for the day 


or 


before you leave your home. Disre- 
gard the weather. You can’t do any- 
thing about it anyhow. Go out to 


give and not to get. Don’t engage in 
pessimistic talk. Forget yourself and 
think of the other fellow. Be sure 
you are grateful for your blessings 


and count them one by one. Be a 
booster instead of a knocker. Be 
convinced that you are in the best 
town and the best business in the 
world, and finally, set yourself the 
glorious goal of wanting God Al 
mighty in everything you think 


and do. 





The Responsibility of Kiwanis 


(Karr) 
(From page 396) 


Apparently some of our political 
and industrial do not 
to realize that until an intelligent ad- 


leaders seem 
justment can be had of the economic 
problems including the tariff prob- 
lem, many workmen will not be able 
to find employment. They seem to 
have the idea that in a short time, 
or if the Republican or Democratic 
party wins, business will improve to 
such an extent that the unemployed 
will be employed. Looking at condi 
tions clearly and understanding the 
underlying causes, you will promptly 
realize that this is not true. 


A Prescription 


Let me quote what has just been 
said by the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce : 

“There must be a long-time pro- 
gram for removal of existing artificial 
trade barriers and stimulants, and for 
scaling down to reasonable levels, bon- 
uses, bounties and tariff schedules. 

“There must be a solution of the 
international economic problem, a 
recognition that we are not econom- 
ieally independent in the international 
sense, and without strings or excep- 
tions a willingness to join in world 
economic conferences where debts, 


reparations and tariffs may be dis- 


cussed on a basis of give as well as 
take. 

“There must be a liquidation of 
public debt, not alone governmental 
debt, but the debts of states, cities 


and counties, whose enormous in- 
crease is smothering progress and 


initiative and whose interest and sink 
ing fund burdens have become _in- 
tolerable.” 

The above is indicative that the 
business mind is beginning to work. 

Undoubtedly the problem facing us 
is going to tax our abilities to the 
utmost. What will we do with these 
millions of men who cannot possibly 
find employment for a long time to 
come? ‘To my mind there is but one 
real solution of this particular phase 
of the economic problem and that is 
to inaugurate an intelligent back-to- 
the-farm movement. 

Here is a great nation with every 
God-given essential the 
nance of life, with plenty of the ne- 
and yet wrecked be- 
man-made economic condi- 


for suste- 
cessities of life 
cause of 
tions. 


Urges Back-to-the-Farm 
Movement 

The efforts made by our govern- 
ment in dealing with the farm prob- 
lem, in my opinion, have been funda- 
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mentally wrong and entirely abortive 
in their results, until today the 
farmer finds himself prostrated and 
hopelessly in debt. The farmer has 
overlooked the fact that the average 
farm cannot be run or operated as a 
business. Primarily it must be the 
means of giving subsistence to him 
and his family, his surplus to be sold 
to assist his other needs. The re- 
verse of this process has been claimed 
by the farmer and a terrific howl has 


gone up from him because of its 
failure. 

The land is the basis of all our 
wealth and the basis of our existence 


and it is up to us to adjust this basic 
industry by affording it relief from 
its crushing indebtedness. A sound 
policy must be evolved and put into 
effect. No effort has apparently been 
made to inaugurate a back-to-the-farm 
movement. Millions can be moved out 
of the congested cities back upon the 
land where at least they will find 
sufficient to sustain life and a great 
measure of peace. 

Kiwanis has a great opportunity in 
helping to solve these many problems 
and especially in helping to deal with 
the farm problem and to assist in in- 
augurating a_ back-to-the-farm-move 
ment. Such a movement must be 
intelligently handled. Good land 
must be selected. Land exploitation 
must be guarded against and in all 
this Kiwanians, located as they are 
from one end to the other across this 
vast continent, can be of immeasur- 
help. What is your answer, 
Kiwanians? Will you put your hand 
to the plow and help? I know you 
will, remembering always that a great 
contented rural population is a bless 
ing to any nation. It’s what we need. 


able 


All of us have been deluding our 
selves with the idea that your factory 
and mine and your business and mine 
is going to start up, and that in a very 
short time we can put into operation 
again that man-made thing known as 
economics, and the money will begin 
to shuttle back and forth across the 
loom of business. But it won't. It 
is going to take years to accomplish 
that result. If you and I have the 
fibre of our forefathers, we are going 
to set about solving these problems. 
I know of no institution that has a 


better possibility of doing it. I know 
no institution on whose shoulders 


there is laid a greater responsibility 
than upon Kiwanis. 

Many of you know something about 
the farm problem. Many probably 
thought that I was somewhat of a 
crank in insisting on putting into 
Kiwanis the farm movement. But it 
is the only thing on which we today 
can look for help to solve real prob- 
lems. I hope in your deliberations 
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here at this convention that you will 
remember when you are voting upon 
the various propositions, when you 
are voting upon the increase in dues, 
and all those things that you are 
asking for Kiwanis, that you are a 
service organization. Remember that 
you have spent millions upon the re- 
lief of infant suffering, upon the child 
problem. Remember today that for 
every dollar you spend to solve the 
economic problem and to put men to 
work, it means returned dollars to you 
and safety to vour loved ones. When 
you turn down the proposition of 
going forward and doing your full 
service as a service organization in 
helping to solve these problems, you 
are only hurting yourself. Kiwanis, 
as an organization, just to keep its 
shell and not to function, doesn’t need 
a dollar. But Kiwanis needs every 
dollar it can get to help do the work 
that must be done eventually. 


———@—_____—_—__ 


The Quest Eternal 


(Fulkerson) 


(From page 401) 


ing that the happiness is in the weed- 
ing, not in the of the 
glorious flowers which bloom today 
and fade tomorrow. Or he may be 
sitting on a log at the edge of a 
laughing stream watching a red and 
green float, unconscious that this is 
his happiness, not the eating of the 
fish he catches. 

Men fail in their search for happi- 
ness because the search is selfish. In 
this search we think only of ourselves. 
To attain happiness we must focus 
on something outside ourselves. That 
man who lives for himself alone, shut 
up in his own pocketbook, becomes 
bored to death with the constant 
repetition of his own views, wishes 
and interests. 

This, then, is happiness. The sub- 
merging of a man’s own ego in un- 


possession 


selfish service to others. Let’s do 
something about it! Marry that 


woman and have someone to say “I 
told you so!” when you fall off the 
stepladder. Take your wife to Europe 
now while you can still see it without 
spectacles! Take the children on that 
picnic as soon as you get home from 
this convention! Buy that crippled 
child a pair of crutches! Do some- 
thing about it! Don’t be like the 
weather bureau down in Washington, 
in existence for over fifty years, yet 
the weather isn’t a bit better today 
than it was the day they opened the 
place. 

The artist in living must never stop 
learning. All too many of us are 
trying to coast through life on the 


momentum of a high school education. 
Never in the history of the world 
has life been more worth living. 
Never before have so many old values 
crumbled and never before has there 
been so much demand for leadership 
in thought. 

The world is sick of its mistakes 
and hungry for peace and_ brother- 
hood. We stand at the forks of the 
road. One road leads to the total 
destruction of our whole social fabric; 
the other road leads to the old idea 
of the brotherhood of man. ‘This is 
the big happiness in Kiwanis. This 
is the happiness for every Kiwanian. 
This is that happiness which comes 
to every man who whistles and laughs 
as he goes through this worried old 
world setting an example of unselfish 
service to others. 

To have friends, we need only be 
friendly. To have love, we need only 
be loving. To have happiness, we 
need only give it to others. 

Thus attained, happiness places a 
man in the centre of a series of ever 
widening circles of joy which like the 
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stone cast into the placid pool, send 
out ever widening ares to shores far 
distant. 

Let us, then, cease seeking happi- 
ness in our selfish selves and find it 
in unselfish service for others; to our 
own families first, then, through this 
organization we all love so well, to 
the towns in which we live, making 
them better towns because we have 
lived there; then to the state or prov- 
ince in which we make our homes, 
making them finer states and prov- 
inces because we were citizens, and, 
finally to the two countries in which 
we live, making them better countries 
because we did our part under the two 
glorious flags which wave over them. 


“A Child’s kiss set on thy sighing 
lips shall make thee glad; 

A poor man served by thee shall 
make thee rich; 

A sick man helped by thee shall 
make thee strong: 

Thou shalt be paid in happiness 

For every service which thou ren 
dereth.”’ 





How Racine, Wisconsin, Developed 


100% Meetings 


By JOHN ALLEN 
President, Kiwanis Club of Racine 


HE the Racine club are 
| proud of having recorded ten 
successive 100% meetings during the 
period specified as the intensive period by 
Kiwanis International. 


The question naturally arises, 
could this record be successfully accom- 
plished? Previous to this campaign we 
had succeeded in having a few 100% 
meetings at various times and it was, 
therefore, with some hesitation that we 
decided to attempt to have ten successive 
100% meetings. We were somewhat in- 
spired by the fact that we had entered 
an attendance contest with the Waukesha 
club. 


Two facts were largely responsible for 
our success. First, the club is made up 
of 100% Kiwanians who have developed 
the consciousness that attendance is im- 
portant and that the Racine club must 
succeed in whatever it attempts. Second, 
and perhaps most important, an organ- 
ization was set up under the leadership 
of General Harry McGaughey, Chairman 
of the Attendance Committee, that func- 
tioned perfectly. The entire membership 
was divided into four teams, each team 
under the direction of a captain and four 
lieutenants. Each team was assigned to the 


members of 


how 


same tables for the ten weeks’ period and 
the members were held responsible for 
the attendance of all the men in their 
particular group. Each captain had a 
chart that showed the attendance to date 
and made it possible for the entire team 
to know who was missing and should 


therefore be contacted following the 
meeting. 

Every one of the 93 members were 
called at least once previous to each 


meeting as well as being approached im- 
mediately following each meeting if they 
happened to be absent. During the ten 
weeks’ period only 27 make-ups were re- 
quired, or less than three to a meeting. 
We had three meetings in which 100% of 
the members were present and no make- 
ups were required. The mex who found 
it impossible to attend one of the Racine 
meetings either made up their attendance 
at a neighboring city of their own account, 
or else they were kidnaped and taken to 
another Kiwanis meeting by the attend- 
ance committee. 

This record has proved to be a real 
stimulus to the Racine club and even 
though the contest has ended, the attend- 
ance since its completion has been more 
nearly perfect than it was immediately 
preceding the intensive period. 








Past Governor Harold P. Tompkins of 
Charleston, West Virginia, and a member 
of the State Road Commission of that 
state, has been appointed Aide-de-Camp 
on the staff of the Governor of Kentucky. 


Kiwanian William Henry Harth of 
Columbia, South Carolina, is secretary of 
the International Association of Mu- 
nicipal Electricians, and he is also City 
Electrician. 
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Kiwanis Personalities 


Senator J.O. Bailey 
of the Peninsula- 
Portland, Oregon, 
Kiwanis club has 
been nominated for 
election to the posi- 
tion on the Supreme 
Court of the State of 
which 


Oregon, ac- 


cording to the pro- 





visions of the new 
non-partisan judi- 
ciary law of the 


J. O. Bailey 


state, on account of 

Mr. Bailey's majority vote for nomination, 
is tantamount to election in November. 
Peninsula-Portland Kiwanians at a meet- 
ing to which the ladies were invited, cele 
brated in honor of J. O.’s phenomenal vic- 
Hon. Lotus L. Langley, District 
Attorney, a former associate in the prac 


tice of law, delivered a fine complimentary 


tory. 


address + 
Past President Mark Lansburgh of the 
Washington, D. C., club has been elected 
second vice-president of the store man- 
agers’ group of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 
+ 
District Frank J. Wallis of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed as a member of a newly appointed 
State-wide Committee on State and High- 
way Safety. He the 
International Committee on Public Affairs 
for the United States, 1930-31 when that 
committee promoted a safety program. 
a 2 
L.. B. Watt of the 


Governor 


was a member of 


Storm Lake, Iowa 
Register accepted the cup awarded by 
the National Editorial Association and 


won by Kiwanian W. C. Jarnagin of the 
Storm Lake Pilot-Tribune in the best 
weekly newspaper contest. Kiwanian Jar- 
nagin is lieutenant-governor of Division 
ill. in the Nebraska-Iowa District. These 
rival editors in this Iowa town have solved 
the problem of cotperation and the two 
newspapers, while separately owned and 
edited, are printed in the same plant. The 
one mechanical equipment serves the needs 
of both very nicely. Kiwanian Jarnagin 
recently received a fine tribute from the 
pen of Arthur Brisbane, Chief Editorial 
Writer for the Hearst newspapers. 
> - 

The June issue of the magazine “World 
Convention Dates” contained an article 
by International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker on the subject of “Registration 
Fee Plan” for financing conventions, 
which is the plan under which Kiwanis 
International operates. The article re- 
ceived widespread attention. The July 
bulletin of convention activities, published 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, contains a reprint of that same 
article. edbiins 

Dr. R. M. Eubanks, Atlanta, Georgia, 
is the new grand chancellor of the Knights 
of Pythias of Georgia. 


North Central, Chicago, Kiwanians are 
proud of member John R. Fugard, past 
president of their club, who has been 
elected president of the Illinois Society of 
Architects. 


7 
Kiwanian Frank W. Booth of Omaha, 
Nebraska, has been made Honorary 


Dartmouth Uni- 
Hugh Hipple was 
Fellowship in the 
New York Academy of Science by Col- 
umbia University. 


Doctor of Pedagogy by 
versity, and Dr. A. 
given a Non-Resident 


+ 


Bem Price, member at Birmingham, 


Alabama, was elected director representa- 


tive of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation to serve until the 1934 convention. 
+ 


The two children of an active member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Washington, D.C., 
are doing more “travelling” perhaps than 
any two children have ever done before. 
These children are the son and daughter 
of Alvin W. Hall, director of the Bureau 
of Engraving. They are “travelling” on 
a postage stamp—2-cent Arbor Day stamp 
issued April 22 to commemorate the an- 
niversary of the birth of J. Sterling Mor- 
ton. Morton father of 
the idea of a tree-planting holiday. 

The artist the stamp 
needed a little boy and girl to pose as if 
planting a tree. So he selected the chil- 
dren of his boss, and they'll have some- 
thing to tell their grandchildren about. 

Ruth and Alvin really have no right to 
be on the stamp, officials say, as it is 
against the law to reproduce portraits of 
living persons. However, as just “a little 
boy” and “a little girl” they’re all right. 

As an extra precaution, though, the 
artist cut up the photographs, re-arranged 
them, and took certain liberties in paint- 
ing, so that even close friends would have 
difficulty in recognizing Alvin and Ruth 
unless they were “in the know.” 


is considered the 


who designed 


By this time these youngsters have 
probably been seen in Paris, London, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Samoa, Cape 


Town, and almost any other place you 
can imagine. 
os 
The Rev. C. Oscar Johnson, pastor of 
Third Baptist Church, St. Louis, and a 


member of the St. Louis Kiwanis club, 
was chosen president of the Northern 
Baptist convention. 


—>— 

President Oliver T. Remmers of the 
Kiwanis Club of St. Louis, Missouri, was 
recently appointed by the governor of the 
state, as chairman of the St. Louis Board 
of Police Commissioners. 


oe 
From the Kiwanis Club of Goldsboro, 
North Carolina, come the following items 
about members of that club: Charles B. 
Miller, past president of the Kiwanis 
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club, and also a past president of the 
North Carolina Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, is at present president of the Golds- 
boro Chamber of Commerce, and has been 
for two years, and is also at present chair- 
man of the Board of Stewards of St. Paul 
Methodist Church. John F. Greene, mem- 
ber of the Goldsboro club, was recently 


elected Grand Exalted Ruler of the 
Knights of Pythias of North Carolina. 
> 
Kiwanian Col. Ralph B. Simmonds of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, has been elected 
president of the Maritime Wholesale 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


——$— 

An operation performed by Dr. J. D. 
Carroll, member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Harlingen, Texas, has restored sight to 
the left eye of a Harlingen man who was 
blinded in a mechanical accident about 
eight years ago. The man had been told 
by numerous doctors that he would never 
be able to see again. The operation per- 
formed is an unusual one. It has been 
regarded that the operation of erecting a 
false pupil out of which a blind person 
may see is improbable. Dr. Carroll re- 
ported that he is now working on an in- 
strument which will make this type of 
operation a simple matter and will no 
doubt aid many others in recovering their 
sight. 

> 

Dr. Stuart E. Hays, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of San Antonio, Texas, has 
been selected by unanimous vote of the 
Dental College faculty of Baylor Univer- 
sity as an honorary member of Omicron 
Upsilon, honorary dentist fraternity, be 
cause of his outstanding work in dentistry. 

isin 

Kiwanian Manley E. MacDonald of 
Clarion, Pennsylvania, was elected from 
the Pennsylvania Synod to the Standing 
Committee on Education and chairman 
of the sub-committee on Moral Welfare 
at the Presbyterian Convention at Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

— van 

Although the duties attached to the 
office of Secretary-Treasurer of the On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District are con- 
siderable, the esteemed Kiwanian, Harry 
C. Murphy, finds time for other avenues 
of service to his fellow men. At a recent 
meeting held in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
District Secretary-Treasurer Murphy was 
elected chairman of the Maritime Board 
of the Canadian Institute for the Blind. 
When it is recalled that 828 blind people 
are registered in the Maritime Provinces 
and that an extensive welfare program is 
carried forward throughout each year for 
their blessing and comfort, the task of 
the new chairman will require careful 
thought and wise planning. 

—->-— 

Immediate Past President Frank W. 
Rucker of the Kiwanis Club of Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, and also vice-presi- 
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dent and general manager of The Inde- 
pendence Examiner, received recognition 
as an outstanding newpsaper man _ re- 
cently. Kiwanian Rucker was awarded a 
medal from the University of Missouri for 
outstanding achievement in journalism. 
The award was given by President Wil- 
liams of the University as a feature of 
the program of the fourth day of the 


University’s twenty-third annual jour- 
nalism week. 
~—-—— 
Frank S. Newell, a member of the 


Kiwanis Club of Toledo, Ohio, was re- 
cently elected second vice-president of the 
International Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


—>— 


J. F. Cornelius, a past president of the 
North Shore, Chicago, Illinois, Kiwanis 
club and lieutenant-governor of Division 
I. of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
has been appointed by Governor Louis L. 
Emmerson of the State of Illinois to be 
Chairman of the Century of Progress 
Committee on Lincolniana. This commit- 
tee is part of the Illinois State Commis- 
sion charged with the duty of arranging 
an extensive state exhibit and program 
for the 1933 World’s Fair in Chicago. 
The committee is anxious to have all or- 
ganizations and citizens who hold valuable 
items about Lincoln communicate with 
Kiwanian Cornelius at 134 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 

~->-—- 


In the recently organized Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Joplin, Missouri, the 
new president is Kiwanian Edmund F. 
Speck. Three other young Kiwanians 
were elected on the board of directors. 


—_+>—- 


Kiwanisizing Congress 
By George A. Ferris 


Chairman Publicity Committee, 
Michigan District 

Three Detroit Kiwanians have hurled 
their hats into the Congressional ring. 
There may be others in the Michigan 
District and many more throughout the 
United States. 

Douglas A. Graham, of the Detroit 
Southwest club and a former lieutenant- 
governor, is a candidate on the republican 
ticket, and Count Alfred Niezychowski of 
the Detroit Central club, and Clarence E. 
Seebaldt, of the Detroit Northwest club, 
are democratic candidates. 

If enough of these Kiwanis Congres- 
sional candidates make the grade we can 
anticipate the possibility of opening the 
sessions of the house with the “Builders” 
song, can expect members to kid the 
speaker and wisecrack the sergeant-at- 
arms, warble “Ka-ka-ka-katie” and “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here,” between 
speeches, and close each performance with 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Incidentally, the Kiwanisized repre- 
sentatives might inaugurate a system of 
fining members ten cents each for infrac- 
tions of the rules, thus helping to balance 
the budget. 

Yes, sir, 
nation. 


Kiwanis may yet save the 


Apropos Roe's Convention 


Address 


My dear Roe: 


In your splendid speech at the Detroit 
Convention, you said: “Take the children 
on that picnic as soon as you get home.” 
I did and doggone you. 

We filled up the car last Sunday, my 
family of six and three of Bessie’s friends, 
and started for a lake about sixty miles 
away. (On my day of rest, I got up at 
5:45, patched an inner tube, changed a 
tire, ran the car down town and _ pur- 
chased $5.00 worth of gas and oil and 
$2.50 worth of ice cream.) We had to 
cross a toll bridge to get to the lake, and 
Papa paid the toll. 

We arrived. Everybody into bathing 
suits and down to the lake. I do not 
look my best in a bathing suit, but it was 
the children’s day out and I aimed to 
please. My offspring felt that I could 
not make much of a show as a swimmer, 
never having been a boy scout, so I swam 
out to a diving board, made a pretty darn 
good dive, too, and then, just to show 
‘em, cqntinued under water until I was 
pretty nearly busted. This little bit of 
vanity focused the attention of all and 
sundry on me, and when I came to the 
surface I opened my mouth wide to get 
some much needed ozone, shook my head 
vigorously to get the water out of my 
nose and ears, and—out flew my entire 
upper plate. I saw it go, the entire 
gallery on shore saw it go. Though only 
half full of breath, I dived again and 
chased the molars down, down, down, but 
I couldn’t catch ’em, and there they lay. 
Coming to the surface again, the multi- 
tude called: “Did you get ’em, Daddy?” 
I did not. Add fifty dollars to the cost 
of one picnic. 


All this happened before lunch. We 
stayed for supper also. I lapped thoup 
for luncheon and _ thucked eggs for 
thupper. 


About an hour before reaching home 
that night, Bessie remarked: “There is 
something the matter with me.” There 
was. I never, in all my life, saw such 
an aggravated case of hives. Wow! The 
trouble was that we didn’t know it was 
hives. We thought it was Death knock- 
ing at the door, so we sent for the doctor. 
Add $5.00 more to the cost of one picnic. 

Did you ever see a very slim fish shake 
a hook out of its mouth? That’s a picture 
of me last Sunday. 


Delete, my friend, for the sake of all 
family men, that part of your speech 
which urges “taking the little dears for a 
picnic.” I admit that the little dears had 
a swell time, as it is not always a picnic 
affords such delightful excitement. 

Notwithstanding all this, I am 
cordially yours, 


most 


A Delegate to the Detroit 
Convention. 


This is a true story, and because it is, 
the delegate’s name is withheld to shield 
him from any further embarrassment! 

—Eprror. 
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The ROAMER Now Offers 


Three new and unusual motion picture 
travel talk features—in sound. 
“DOWN THE MIGHTY MISSOURI” 
“FATHER OF WATERS” 
“CHICAGO” 


Prepared especially for luncheon clubs and 
adaptable for audiences ranging from a 
dozen to fifteen hundred. Special equip- 
ment and operator furnished. Can show 







anywhere. Fee so reasonable your club 
can actually MAKE MONEY oni this 
unique program. 
Each One 
: Address 
at Genuine \y LYMAN 
Information COOLEY 
Furnished Box 679 
On Request Minneapolis, 
inn. 











Kimanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “E” 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., inc. 


500 W. Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 





PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
918 F St., Washington, D. C. Many years’ 

practice U. S. Courts and Patent Office 











9% 
~ Has Its 
Spo" Rewards. 


—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in publicorin everyday 
conversation—to forge ahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto W ork Wonders With Words 
now sent free. 

This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
popularity. 

It also explains how you can, by a 
new, easy home study method, be- 
come anoutstanding speaker and conquer stage fright 
timidity and fear. Toread this booklet will prove to be 
an evening wellspent, 

Simply send name and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9186, Chicago, III. 








AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER, ENTERTAINER AND PIANIST 
3 features for the price of one; with lots of laughter and 
hilarity for your luncheon, banquet or ladies’ night. 
| Also agency for speakers, entertainers or complete shows. 
| AXEL CHRISTENSEN, 717 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. 
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Every Club Will Find | 
It of Great Value 


DETROIT 
CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


NO FREE DISTRIBUTION 
THIS YEAR 


Only a limited edition to be printed 


for those who order now. Place your 
order at once to insure receiving 
@ copy. 


Every community has changing prob- 
lems. Every Kiwanis club can do much 
to help solve them. 


Every club has its own administrative 
problems and questions regarding 
activities. | 


The contents of this book have direct | 
application to every club in working 
out its activities. 


Only at an International convention | 
can there be the widest possible ex- 
change of ideas regarding the best 
methods of club administration and 
club activities. 


Every committee can use this volume 
to advantage. Every district and club 
officer will find it of great value. All 
members will get from it the complete 
story of the Sixteenth Annual Conven- 
tion at Detroit. 


Price $2. 50 


Postage Prepaid. 





Bill will be sent after volume forwarded. | 


Kiwanis International, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Send copies of the 
Detroit Convention Proceedings. 


Name of Club 
Club Secretary or Individual Purchaser 
Street Address 


City and State 


j 


se SS RA RR RR | 





_ ernor Edward B. Flack of Saginaw. 


| tary-Treasurer 


Elected to Public Office 


Vice President Douglas McKay of the 
Kiwanis Club of Salem, Oregon, was 
elected mayor of the City of Salem in a 
recent election. He will take office the 
first Monday in January, 1933. 


—©— 


Kiwanis 
been 


Kiwanian Frank Parnell of the 
Club of Boscobel, Wisconsin, 
elected mayor of the city, and Kiwanian 
H. A. Lewis of the club has been 
elected City Attorney. 


has 
same 


the 
Mississippi, 


Kiwanian William J. 
Kiwanis Club of Columbus, 
is mayor-elect of the City of Columbus 
and has the honor of being the youngest 
mayor to ever hold this office. 


Propst of 


— 
The following members of the Hamp 
ton, Virginia, Kiwanis club are now hold- 


ing public offices: Floyd W. Moore is on 
the City Council of the City of Hampton; 
Edward Camnitz Town Council 
of the Virginia; 
Elijah 
of Elizabeth 


is on the 


Town of Phoebus, and 
Todd is Commissioner of Revenue 


City County. 


members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, hold elective 
public office. Among these are Hon. Adam 
M. Wyant, Congressman; Hon. Charles 
D. Copeland, Judge of Common Pleas 
Court; Hon. Daniel J. Snyder, Judge of 
Orphans Court; James F. Torrence, 
County Commissioner; J. Arthur Thomas, 


Several 


County Prothonotary; C. Gill Watt, 
Mayor of Southwest Greensburg; Homer 
F. Bair, City Comptroller; Len B. Keck, 


school director; and Edward B. Nowlin, 


alderman. 





Tit 
MEMORIAM 








the 


James L. Doolittle, Secretary of 
Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, Michigan, 
and former President of that club, passed 
away last June. He was active on various 
committees for the Michigan District and 


| at the time of his death was serving on a 


general committee on arrangements for 
the International Convention at Detroit. 
He was circulation manager of the Port 
Huron Times Herald and an ardent worker 
in all local community affairs. Rev. Nicho- 
las S. Sichterman, Past Governor of the 
Michigan District, officiated at the funeral 
which was also attended by District Gov- 
Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Claude 
A. Dock of Detroit, and District Secre- 
Forney W. Clement of 
Ann Arbor. 

The burial took place at Des Moines, 
Iowa, his birthplace. He is survived by 
his widow, two sons and his mother and 
one sister of Des Moines. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Under-Privileged Child Film 
Available to Clubs and 
Districts 


MOTION picture film which 
shows the fundamental prin- 
ciples of under-privileged child work 
and illustrates those prineiples with 
practical examples of service, is now 
available to all clubs and districts. 
This film has been prepared under 
the direction of Dr. W. E. Wolcott, 
last year’s chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child, and with the financial coépera- 
the Kiwanis Club of Des 


Moines, Iowa. The examples of activ- 


tion of 


ity are taken from the work carried 
on by the Des Moines club. 
The film was shown at the Detroit 


Convention, where it received very en- 


thusiastic response. Every one praised 


the quality of its message as well as 
the high quality of the production of 
the film. It 
can be 
standard 
pictures. 

The film is 


service charge of $5 plus transporta- 


and 
through a 


is of standard size 


shown anywhere 


size projector for motion 


available to clubs at a 
tion costs and $10 to districts plus 
transportation costs, upon application 
to International Headquarters. This 
service charge is first applied to keep- 
ing the films in proper condition and 
the will be applied on the 
cost of copies of the film, so that it 
can be made more generally available. 


balance 


In requesting the use of the film 
districts should indicate 
dates and the 
dav for which the 


clubs and 
exact 


film is 


optional also 
hour of the 
desired. 
With this picture a 
effective program can be staged. 


motion very 


Change of Address 


Members are urged to notify Interna- 
tional Headquarters at 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and 
their club secretary of changes of address. 
Kindly do this in advance, as soon as new 
address is known. 


also 


Correction 


In the caption on page 322 in the July 
issue that appeared under the picture of 
thirty-four of the thirty-eight Kiwanians 
of Portland, Maine, who received one hun- 
dred per cent badges for perfect attend- 
ance in 1981, etc., the word “who” was 
omitted. The Kiwanis Club of Portland 
has a total membership of one hundred 
and thirty-four and not just thirty-eight 
as the caption read. 


























r. Kiwantan! 


Is there any Kiwanian in business who doesn’t want to develop 
his sales? What a question! You do not want to overlook 
any bets. Here is the entire Kiwanis market. It merits your 


attention. 


Kiwanians are buying food, clothing, furniture, automobiles, 
gasoline and tires. There are over 40,000 who play golf—a 
larger golf supplies market than is covered by some golf 
magazines. They have offices, and after a period of wearing 
out old equipment, they need new office supplies. They are 
buying insurance. They still send their children to school 


and college. 


Some are in position to add new lines of merchandise or take 


on agencies. 


Point 1. Here is a market you know about. Here is a large 
compact audience of men, and the aggregate of what they 


spend and invest even now is a very large amount. 


Point 2. You can cover this market effectively, continually 
and inexpensively by advertising in your own magazine. Here 


is the only medium that reaches the entire membership. 


Write to Advertising Department for Information 


IT’S TIME TO PREPARE YOUR ADVERTIS- 
ING CAMPAIGN FOR THE FALL AND 
WINTER MONTHS AND FOR 1933 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


520 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
































Beware the Small Rupture that Doesnt Bother Much 


Suction -Cell Retainer is 
the newest invention for 
rupture No bulk. no slip- 
ping Holds and lets Na 


ture heal 





N OW rupture victims can 
abandon the needless 

pain and discomfort of tor- 
turous trusses. Science has at last de- 
veloped a tiny, comfortable appliance of 
tremendous interest for every rupture 
sufferer. This device is called “Suction- 
Cell Retainer.” It has been developed 
and perfected as a result of having made 
more than a million rupture appliances. 
With it comes an astounding natural 
help for putting real strength into the 
abdomen, so as to aid Nature in pre- 
venting recurrence of rupture. 


Results with Suction-Cell Retainer are 
often so remarkable, so quick, so simple, 
that you, too, may marvel. It has no 
leg straps. It expands and contracts as 
easily as your own flesh. When you 
walk, run, bend, or exercise it tends to 
squeeze itself, not the part of your body 
it rests against. It is so entirely lacking 


Light as a Feather 


Ids Rupture! 


An Ohio Scientist is now helping Nature rescue thousands of rupture victims. 


No more cruelty. 


No more cumbersome contraptions of ancient times. 


His 


new appliance works without embarrassing bulk, without leg straps or springs 


or bars or leather. 
coolness and convenience. 


You will be astonished at its tiny size, its revolutionary 
His test offer actually includes an extra appliance 


sent to you absolutely FREE. Mail coupon today for the most astounding 


rupture information you ever read. 


in bulk and weight that even some rup- 
tured men’s wives have not known they 
were ruptured. 





PERSONAL GUARANTY 


Suction-Cell Retainer must give the 
results that you expect or you simply 
return it. If your rupture is not 
actually and positively reduced in 
size during the free trial we allow, 
send it back and demand the return 
of your deposit as agreed. If 30 
days’ trial are not enough, write us 
and we will extend the time to 60, 
90 days or even four months if you 
desire. 











Think what the above words promise, 
not only in new comfort and immediate 
relief, but also the possibility of ultimate 
FREEDOM! No system like this ever 
devised! At last, comes sensible relic‘. 
Pleasant. Solid comfort. Natural way. 


It is Free and will come in plain cover. 


Reasonable in price. And you don't 
need to wait forever for results! 
Get Free Offer 

Send no money. Just mail coupon and 
you will receive our newest book about 
rupture, together with our attractive 
bona-fide offer of special FREE appli- 
ance, all in plain packet. It will open 
your eyes. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
8901 New Bank Bldg., Steubenville, Ohio 


New Science Institute, ey 
8901 New Bank Blidg., Steubenville, Ohio aay 


Without obligation or a penny of cost to me S ad 
ree special rupture book ffer of exya tannliga 
bsolutely FREE, etc., by next ml in pir 
acket a ruptured > 


Address 


HEI 


City 


Print address and be sure of re 


is s 
Ww 35 








